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A QUESTION OF VALUE 


It would be difficult to name a question more fundamental for 
moral life, and more important to be considered precisely at this 
time, than the question of the ultimate values of life. Is it men 
or things that are supremely valuable? The question may be 
approached from two points of view. In which direction does the 
experience of the centuries point? What have the men of deepest 
moral insight thought? For the present we will leave it to the his- 
torian and the sociologist to answer the question from the first 
point of view, and ask only: What was the thought of Jesus, that 
man of all the centuries most endowed with insight into moral 
questions ? ; 

Jesus has something to say upon this question. He met it and 
answered it, for example, when the Pharisees complained of his 
disciples for plucking grain on the sabbath day. Over against the 
claims of a sacred day to sacred observance were set the needs of 
hungry men. As between these two, a sacred institution and the 
common needs of common men, Jesus gave his voice for men. He 
did not stop to question the Pharisees’ interpretation of the Old 
Testament law, however much he may have dissented from it. He 
went to the heart of the question by at once declaring that when 
the claims of a sacred day were opposed by the claims of human 
need, the former must yield to the latter. That this was really his 
point of view, that he had in mind a general principle, and was not 
simply expressing a judgment concerning the sabbath, is interestingly 
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shown by the argument by which he sustained his position: “‘ Have 
you never read what David did when he was hungry and they that 
were with him, how he went into the house of God and did eat the 
shew bread, which was not lawful for him to eat nor those that were 
with him, but only for the priests?” Here there is no mention of 
the sabbath. He illustrates and supports the general principle 
by reference to another case of a sacred institution, the tabernacle, 
the rights of which are set over against the common needs of common 
men. Jesus’ voice is with David’s for the needs of men in preference 
to the claims of a sacred house and sacred bread. 

It is the same principle that underlies his conduct in another 
case in which at first sight he seems to act on the contrary principle. 
Finding, in the temple at the Passover season, men selling oxen and 
sheep and doves, and money-changers sitting at their tables, he drove 
out the oxen and sheep, and overturned the tables of the money- 
changers. At first sight this seems to have been zeal for a sacred 
house, for an institution, for a thing; not for men. But a little 
reflection will show that this is not really the case. It was in the . 
court of the gentiles that this traffic was carried on—that court into 
which alone of all the courts of the temple the gentiles might come 
and share in some measure in the Jews’ worship of the living God. 
Long before this, the prophet had recognized this. function of the 
Jewish nation and the Jewish temple when, speaking for Jehovah, 
he said: ‘‘ My house shall be called a house of prayer for all nations.” 
But the priests had permitted this court to be converted into a place 
of traffic. It was not the traffic that was illegitimate; it was indeed 
necessary, if sacrifice was to be offered and the temple tax paid in 
Jewish coins. It was not the place that was intrinsically sacred. 
Jesus’ words concerning David and the tabernacle exclude this 
interpretation of his action. The crime that aroused his indignation 
was that for the sake of a money profit, or it may be for the sake of 
facilitating the offering of sacrifices, men were debarred from that 
which might have become to them a house of prayer, a place of 
approach to God, an opportunity for worship of God. 

The principle runs all through Jesus’ life. Let another example 
suffice. The Pharisees complained that he allowed his disciples 
to eat with unwashen hands, thus violating the tradition of the elders 
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which required that, fo avoid all possibility of eating even a small 
particle of anything unclean which might cling to the tips of one’s 
fingers, a man should wash his hands before eating. Jesus defended 
the practice of his disciples on the principle that not that which 
enters into a man defiles him, but that which goes forth from him; 
not that which he eats, but that which he says and does. The 
evangelist notes the fact that in this saying Jesus made all meats 
clean. For, in truth, this principle completely cuts the ground from 
under, not only the pharisaic tradition, but the whole Old Testament 
law concerning foods. Again, it is the needs of man, as revealed 
in his nature, that are set over against hoary tradition and sacred 
law, and given the preference over tradition and law. Because 
in fact eating does not defile a man morally, the law which commands 
a religious distinction between foods is unadapted to his nature, 
and unuseful for his development. In the face of this antithesis, 
Jesus chooses without hesitation that which is for the interest of man. 

Over against institutions, things, though they be ever so sacred 
—a sacred day, a sacred house, a sacred law—Jesus sets up the 
common needs of common men—hunger for food, hunger for God. 
Not alone when these sacred things stand in the way of his highest 
spiritual needs, but even when they interfere with the satisfaction 
of his legitimate physical needs, does Jesus unhesitatingly set aside 
things for men. The spiritual he did indeed put above material. 
He could forget his own hunger and weariness to give spiritual help 
to a Samaritan woman. But he never put things, even though they 
were sacred things, above the needs of men, even the common physical 
needs. 

The principle is a far-reaching one. If Jesus is right, the prin- 
ciple has most important applications to the problems that face us 
today. Are we champions and defenders of institutions—the church, 
the ordinances, traditions, buildings—or of men? Are we giving 
our lives to perpetuate the things that the past has created for its 
needs, forgetting to ask whether these things still serve today’s needs; 


or are we thinking of living men, and testing the value of every insti- — 


tution that has come down from the past—in the last analysis 
all institutions are an inheritance from the past—by its power to 
serve the present needs of living men? The past has transmitted 
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to us institutions and things of inestimable value. We can never 
plead Jesus’ example for a reckless iconoclasm. But, after all, 
dead men are dead, and the dead may be left to bury their dead. 
It is with living men that we are concerned, and the only test of the 
value of an institution is its capacity to serve the men of the present 
and the men of the future. 

The principle is of wide application. Is it men or things which 
the leaders of this generation are counting as supremely valuable ? 
Are we sacrificing men to pile up capital and found fortunes and 
build monuments; or are we recognizing that the only true value 
in the world is in men, and that the only legitimate use of capital 
or institutions is that they may serve men? To give one’s life in a 
spirit of patriotism, to defend a government to the end that that 
government may transmit its blessings to future generations—this 
is in the spirit of Christ, who gave his life a ransom for many. But 
what shall be said of the estimate of men that leads to the reckless 
sacrifice of human lives, or even of human comfort or human happi- 
ness, to the end that one may increase a fortune and write one’s 
name among the men that have achieved things? In the onward 
march of civilization, many a private and many a general must fall 
by the way, as sooner or later all must end their earthly careers. 
To die is not to have lost one’s life. To have led men to death is 
not necessarily to have counted their lives of little value. But to 
deprive little children of the opportunity to see the sun and the 
grass and the flowers; to cramp and narrow and dwarf their develop- 
ment; to keep men and women toiling at tasks that leave no time or 
energy for the things that beautify and ennoble and dignify human 
life; in short, to prevent the development of human souls and 
the realization of their nobler possibilities—and all this that the 
capital of the world may be larger, that the material glory of modern 
life may be more splendid—is this what modern civilization is 
doing? If it is, and in so far as it is, it is pagan and not Chris- 

‘tian. Things were made for man, not man for things. This is 
Jesus’ philosophy of human life. The world has not yet learned to 
apply it in practice. 
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A FELLAH WEDDING AT SILOAM 


HANS H. SPOER, PH.D. 
Jerusalem, Syria 


- During a sojourn of about two years in Palestine I had frequent 
opportunities of attending the family festivities of the Muslims. 
Although much has been written about oriental wedding customs, 
I hope that the festival which I am about to describe may present 
a few new points of interest which may throw some light upon certain 
passages of the Song of Songs. 

The phrase “immovable East” will soon be no longer applicable, 
as the introduction of occidental learning and railroads is fast chang- 
ing the customs of the people. Yet in places like Siloam, though 
near Jerusalem, the customs of the natives are perhaps not so much 
influenced by the introduction of foreign elements as other places 
more remote, because of the character of the people, which is said 
to be rather rough and bigoted. It is therefore not unlikely that 
the wedding customs observed here are ancient and have been pre- 
served practically in their purity, especially since that village has 
always been a Muslim village, no Christians ever having lived there 
who might by their customs have somewhat altered those of the 
Muslims. Only of late a Jewish-Teminite colony has been estab- 
lished in the vicinity of Siloam, but this is practically another village. 

The day of the bringing home of the bride is the grand finale 
of a Muslim fellah wedding. All the preparations have been made 
on the previous days, and now the last act may take its beginning. 
I pass over the description of the bath of the bride and the tonsorial 
beautifying of the bridegroom, as these preparations are — the 
same, and for obvious reasons are not public. 

The first public function on the wedding day which we saw was 
the procession of the bridegroom. He was accompanied by all his 
friends and the men of the village who formed his escort, shouting 
and shooting as they were marching through the village and the 
Kidron valley and back again to Siloam. The words, Song of 
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Songs, 3:6 ff, may well have been spoken on just such an occasion 
by a bride, who, looking down from the home of her parents at 
Siloam, saw the bridegroom’s procession ascending the steep heights 
as if coming up from the wilderness of Judea. We followed the 
procession and entered the house where the wedding feast was to 
be held. The room was soon cleared of women, and the professional 


BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM 


entertainers began their music. While the guests were assembling 
(some wild-looking fellows were among them), the sun had set, 
and the evening meal (e/-‘asa) for the guests was brought in. It 
consisted of large dishes of rice and mutton, boiled onions, tomatoes 
and /eben, which the natives mixed together and ate, using instead 
of a spoon a piece of flap-cake-like bread, called errij (pl. rurjan). 
The natives with their hands made the rice into little balls, which 
they shoved into their mouths. We had spoons given to us, which 
it took a long time to procure; the explanation for this we found 
in the fact that the four or five spoons which we needed were of many 
different patterns and materials, and therefore may have been the 
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treasures of four or five different families. Six or eight persons 
ate out of one dish, and when they had finished, their places were 
taken by others. Hot sweetened milk was served after the meal 
was over, but only to a few chosen guests, us among others. Upon 
this, two or three cups of coffee were offered to these guests, after 
which the other guests partook of it also. 

The wedding feast is for many the great occasion of the day, 
and no one was refused:a part in the feast, though all the men of the 
village came, whether invited or not. But when the meal was over, 
the master of ceremonies (cf. 6 apyitpiduvos, John 2:9) stood up 
and mustered the guests with his eyes, when all at once, without 
further ceremonies, he took one by the hand and rather forcibly 
ejected him from the room. Assisted by some of his friends, he 
made several others depart in the same manner, in spite of a very 
active opposition on their part. The other guests were not in the 
least concerned by this occurrence. I could not find out the reason 
for this forcible ejection of some of the guests; but may it not have 
been that given by the Master in his well-known parable in Matt. 
22:11-13. 

After quiet had been restored, the musicians tuned their instru- 
ments, for now the entertainment of the guests began. The usual 
instruments on such an occasion are the zither (qéndan), the mandolin 
(‘ad), and the tambourine (duff or daff). The music is always 
accompanied by songs appropriate to the occasion. After some 
time the men began the sword-dance. While the musicians played, 
one of the guests took up a sword and whirled it around his head, 
twisting it skilfully around his fingers. In his long, flowing, white 
robes, the head well poised, brandishing the sword, every motion 
graceful and well directed, the body gently swinging from side to 
side, keeping time with the music, now throwing the sword into the 
air, he presented in the dimly illuminated room a magnificent spec- 
tacle. When tired, the performer handed the sword to another 
guest, who in turn executed the dance, trying to surpass his prede- 
cessor in the display of skill. Those who refused had to purchase 
their exemption by a small sum of money, which was given to the 
performing musicians. This gift is called Subas. 

When this entertainment was finished, the master of ceremonies 
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spread out upon the floor a kerchief, into which the wedding presents 
—small sums of money (nqui)—were put. Every one of the guests 
contributed his share, and the master of ceremonies duly announced 
the amount given, calling at the same time a blessing from God 
upon the giver; and if the money was given in honor of a particular 
person, he also announced that fact. Some gave at different times 
small sums of money to have their names and gifts called out several 
times. During this performance the merriment of the guests rose 
to its height. This little contribution was not so much a gift as a loan 
given to the new pair which the giver expects back under similar 
circumstances, and I have been told that account is kept of what 
has been given by the different families. After this contribution 
had been levied, the singing and dancing were continued. The 
bridegroom had no part in the amusements. 

While the men passed the time in singing, music, and dancing 
in true oriental fashion, the women were having their own amuse- 
ments together with the bride. To these we were now invited as a 
special mark of favor. The room, the upper room of the home of - 
her parents, to which we were led, was filled with women. No men 
were present except the father of the bride and one or two of her 
nearest male relatives and her little brother. Here we saw the 
mother of the bride dance to the beating of two small kettle-drums. 
It was a graceful swinging of the body, while she lifted her arms 
in a rythmical motion, and showed coquettishly her well-shaped, bare 
feet. After the dance the women began to dress the bride on the 
opposite side of the room, forming a circle around her. While 
dressing her, they sang the typical marriage songs, wishing the bride 
all those things upon which the oriental woman sets her heart— 
children, gold, and grain. They praised her charms, even her 
sitting and walking. When fully dressed in her many colored gar- 
ment, her hands profusely stained with henna, and on her head 
a wreath of flowers to which was fastened a long veil, she advanced 
toward us and galuted us by kissing our hands. Her forehead and 
hands were then anointed with saffron by a young male relative— 
a distinction which was also extended to us. Just before leaving 
the house of her mother, the mother anointed the breasts of the 
bride with an unguent composed of powdered. mace, civet, and 
semmen (melted butter-ghee). 
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The bride was now ready to be delivered to her bridegroom; 
but one important thing had not yet been satisfactorily arranged, 
and that was the question of who was to receive a present from the 
bridegroom, he on such an occasion being considered the lawful prey 
of every male relative of the bride. In this particular case the 
paternal uncle of the bride had not been fully satisfied, and it took 


THE VALLEY OF KIDRON 


a long time of haggling and scolding to make the bridegroom under- 
stand his duty from the point of view of the uncle. This being 
settled, the bride having been kept under lock and key all the time, 
the eleven-year-old brother of the bride caused a great disturbance 
by refusing to give his consent to the marriage, because he had not 
received a sufficient number of mejidies. After much parleying, 
he was also satisfied, and he showed us triumphantly his spoils. 
The law of Deut. 22:15 having been done justice to rather ostenta- 
tiously, every obstacle seemed now to have been removed and the 
consummation of the marriage festival no longer threatened. But, 
on the contrary, the men having adjusted their claims, the women 
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wanted now to settle their affairs. The two prospective mothers- 
in-law, who so far had played an unimportant réle in the festivities, 
saw in the lull which had for once occurred, their opportunity. This 
they eagerly seized, and soon the hillsides of the Kidron valley rever- 
berated with volleys of invectives hurled by these gentle creatures 
at each other at a safe distance of about two hundred feet. The 
full-moon, with all the splendor which it can have only in the Orient, 
illumined the night like day, and Jerusalem with the Kidron valley 
lay before us in its magic light, like visions from another world. 
Surrounded by this magic scenery, these two wildly gesticulating and 
impassioned women, standing screaming at each other at the top 
of their voices, and the passive silence of the men, who in their long 
white robes and dusky faces looked like statues, presented a weird 
sight. 

The sound of the clock announcing midnight was carried to our 
ears from Jerusalem, and the two women, having given vent to their 
feelings to their own satisfaction, each cursing the other and the rest 
of mankind, themselves included—the one declaring that she would 
not accept such a son-in-law, and the other vowing that she would 
never receive such a daughter-in-law—reminded the men for what 
purpose they had gathered, and, justice having been done to all, 
the bridal procession could now take place. The moon acted as 
torch and cast her chaste light over a scene which to people of finer 
sentiments would have meant so much, but which left untouched the 
souls and minds of these people who have to get everything by strife 
and dissimulation. 

We advanced in procession from the house of the bride to that 
of the bridegroom at the end of the lane. The bride feigned reluc- 
tance and advanced very slowly toward her future husband. Eti- 
quette requires this. The women were singing all the time and 
uttering that peculiar trill which defies description or comparison. 
It resembles /ululululu when chanted quickly. When the bride 
arrived at the doorpost, she put a little leaven to her forehead and 
fastened some to the doorpost, and entered the room with a water-jar 


t A friend told me that at an elaborate wedding in Jerusalem, in one of the first 
Muslim families, it took the bride almost an hour to cross the room to where the bride- 
groom awaited her. 
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on her head, symbolizing her future duties. -The bride walked to the 
wall opposite the door and squatted upon the floor. Upon this a 
woman decorated her forehead, cheeks, chin, and nose with gold leaf, 
while the bridegroom was standing in his best suit on her left. The 
decoration being finished, the bride rose, and the bridegroom lifted 
her veil, by which act he formally accepted her as his wife. After this 


RELATIVES OF THE BRIDEGROOM 


her mother, who was standing upon the left of the bridegroom, spread 
out over her hands a kerchief, into which every guest put a present 
of money. Before putting the money upon the cloth, the women 
touched the forehead of the bride with it; some also touched that of 
the bridegroom. The bridegroom, who had hitherto been absolutely 
passive, as if the entire affair did not concern him at all, made a 
beginning by putting his gold pieces, the purchasing price, upon the 
napkin, after having more than gently touched with every gold piece 
the forehead of the bride, leaving a deep, red scar. This money con- 
tribution was the last act and ended the wedding. 

This wedding was a mutradale—i. e., an exchange of brides. 
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The young ten-year-old sister of the bridegroom was married to the 
eleven-year-old brother of the bride; but as the bride possessed a 
beautiful white or ivory-colored skin (cf. Song of Songs, 7:5), which is 
highly valued, a sum of 130 francs had to be paid for her in addition. 


The bride whose wedding I have described held no sword before 


her face when on her way to her future husband. I may have over- 
looked it. But I saw another bringing home of a bride who came 
from another village. She was riding upon a horse, was thickly 
veiled, and held a sword before her face. The men danced in front 
of her, with their arms locked together. One man, who was in 
front of them, swinging a sword in his hand, beat time. The women 
followed behind the bride, making a joyful noise and-uttering that 
peculiar trill. The bride remained passive all the time. 


I was told that in some parts of Palestine the bridegroom wel- 


comes his bride by giving her a blow upon the head with a club in 
token that he is her master. 


It was long after midnight when we took leave of our kind hosts, 


the parents of the bride. The father accompanied us to the end of . 
the village down the hill as far as the Fountain of the Virgin, shook 
hands with us, and thoughtfully retraced his steps. 
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THE MESSAGES OF THE PSALMS 
PSALM 23 


PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN 
Knox College, Toronto, Canada 


1. The Lord is my shepherd; I shall 
not want. 
2. He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
3. He restoreth my soul: 


He guideth me in the paths of right- 
eousness for his name’s sake. 
4. Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil; 


For thou art with me: 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort 
me. 


5. Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies: 
Thou hast anointed my head with 
oil; my cup runneth over. 


6. Surely goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low me all the days of my life: 


And I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever. 
—Revised Version. 


Jehovah is my shepherd; I want for 
nothing. 
In pastures of young grass he couches 
me: 
to reposejul waters he gently guides me; 
my soul he doth restore. 


He leads me along in right tracks 
because of his name; 
Should I even walk in a ravine of Hades 
gloom, 
I will fear no evil. 


(No unseen foe shall hurt me), 
jor thou wilt be with me; 
thy club and shepherd’s staff, 
they will comfort me. 


Thou furnishest a table before me 
in the presence of my foes; 
thou hast anointed my head with oil, 
my cup is abundance. 


Surely good fortune and loving kindness 
shall pursue me 
all the days of my lije, 
and I shall dwell in Jehovah’s house 
jor length of days. 
—Canon Cheyne’s translation. 


Here is a simple song which will live while the world lasts; for 
though it came from an oriental heart and is expressed in terms of 
oriental experience, it deals with the deep things of life with a sim- 
plicity so majestic that it touches the heart of every generation. 

The singer of this sweet song is one who has traveled far on life’s 
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way, and his path has not always been bright or smooth. He knows 
that there are sunny nooks and corners, that life is not all a wilder- 
ness, but that there are bright patches of green where for a brief noon- 
tide hour one may lie down and be happy. He knows that its thirst 
is not such as cannot be slaked, for a gracious Providence has caused 
the waters to bubble up and run through it, and that by the banks of 
its restful waters a man may quench that thirst and rest his weariness 
awhile. But he knows, too, that life is not all pastures of greenness 
and waters of rest; for has he not had to tread on many a dark way, 
and walk through ravines where the sun never shone, and in whose 


gloomy recesses there lurked dangers from robbers and beasts? 


Life has been a checkered experience, but throughout it all one thing 
has been very real to him: he has always been sure of God. In his 
own eyes, he is nothing but a poor, silly sheep, hungering for the green 
and beautiful pastures, thirsting for the refreshing waters, and prone 
to walk upon devious paths of his own; but as the sheep was guided 
and defended by the human shepherd, so was he guided and defended 
by that Shepherd Divine whose care was unceasing, and whose mighty , 
love would be with him, as he felt, “‘throughout the length of days.” 
He “brings the soul back,” brings it home, leads it from its crooked 
paths, and sets it upon his own “straight paths’”—paths which lead 
to the peace of the fold; and to all this he is pledged by his own 
name. The sheep can count upon the Shepherd. He must be true 
to them, for he must be true to himself. He does it all “for his own 
name’s sake.” 

And, again, men need more than food and water. In the strange 
pilgrimage that we call life there are dark spots where lurk beasts 
and men, danger and death. So what we need is One who is not 
only kind, but strong; and this the psalmist found in the gracious 
God who was the Shepherd of his life. “Yes,” he says, “though 
I go through the valley of the deep dark shadow, even there I am 
safe, and I walk through it with a fearless heart. I fear no evil; 
for Thou art with me.” Mark how the Hebrew word for “thou” 
lifts itself sharply out of the sentence, and note the strong sense of 
God—that great Shepherd—God who loves and defends his silly 
sheep. “Thou art with me”—the shepherd with the sheep. How 
very sure this singer must have felt of God, and of his power to defend 
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him! For look! in those kind hands of his he sees the crook and 

the staff—the crook on which he leans and with which he brings the 

sheep to himself, and the staff with the hard wood and the great sturdy &g 
knots for beating off and braining, if need be, the wild beasts. Here, -| 

is a shepherd who can not only love but defend, and whose defense. | 
brings to the poor psalmist’s weak life a sense of splendid consola- 

tion; “for they”—as he points with pride to the rod and staff—“it 

is they that comfort me.” 

But, after all, the psalmist is more than a silly sheep. In his 
touchingly simple words, “‘ Thou art with me,” he has hinted that he 
is a friend of God; and in the second division of the psalm we see 
him pursued by the enemy and the avenger of blood, finding refuge 
and peace, hospitality and safety, within the tent of his shepherd 
host. Once inside the tent, he is temporarily safe. The enemies 
may glare at him with their fierce and cruel eyes, but the law of the 
desert will not let them touch him. And he not only finds shelter, 
but hospitality; for this wondrous host takes pity upon the panting 
man who has sought the shelter of his tent. He anoints his head 
with oil, before him he spreads his table of good things, and he gives 
him with liberal hands, for his cup runneth over. ‘Come unto me,” 
he seems to say, “‘and sup with me—thou with me and I with thee.” 
What a meal! where the Lord sets the table with his own hands, and 
the poor hunted man feels himself safe and happy, while the enemy 
stands at the tent-door and dare not lay a finger upon him! 

A hunted man? Yes; he is hunted, and we are all hunted, by 
the goodness of God. Note the strong, fierce word radhaph in vs. 6— 
the very word used of the pursuit of the enemy in battle. It is as if 
God’s love were so eager to find the man that it was determined to 
run him down. Look! there they are, two blessed and gentle figures, 
love and pity, angels twain, on the heels of every man, running and 
resolved to find him. And when they find him, and bring him into 
the quiet tent, as the guest of God, is it any wonder that he longs to 
dwell there “throughout the length of days” ? 

It is very beautiful to think that this psalm is not a prayer. The 
psalmist is too sure of God to pray for these things. He speaks of 
things whereof he knows, and tells of things that he has seen. He 
has himself lain down by the green grass, and quieted his heart by 
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the waters of rest, and he knew that it was his Shepherd-God who 
had brought him there. He had walked through dark valleys with 
a fearless heart, because he knew that the Shepherd was strong and 
could beat off any foe that might come upon him in the dark. So he 
does not pray: “O Jehovah, be thou my shepherd, and let me never 
want: by the green pastures do thou lead me, and guide me by the 
waters of rest, and bring my soul back and cause me to walk in paths 
that are straight for thy name’s sake. Yea, and when I walk through 
the valley of the deep shadow, may I fear no evil: be thou thyself with 
me, and may thy rod and thy staff be my comfort. Do thou spread 
a table before me in the presence of my foes, and may my cup run 
over. And let thy pity and love follow hard after me all the days of 
my life, and may I dwell in the house of Jehovah forever.” That 
would be a beautiful prayer; but the psalmist does not thus pray, for 
he knows that Jehovah is all this to him, and more; and he sings 
over the sweet song to his own heart, for he is very sure of his Shep- 
herd—God. 
How much more, too, this psalm means to us than it could mean . 
to the psalmist! For since Jesus came, we have seen the good 
Shepherd become bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and take 
his place beside us to watch and guide and feed his silly sheep. It 
is said that in inscriptions discovered in the East, one sometimes 
finds an Old Testament text quoted in Greek, with the name of Christ 
substituted for that of Jehovah. And surely this is right; for the 
Lord of the Old Testament is the Lord of the New, and the Lord 
of the New Testament is Christ. So let us put the name of Jesus 
into this dear old psalm, and see how his presence fills it with vivid- 
ness and power. “Jesus is my shepherd; I shall want for nothing. 
By the green pastures Jesus feeds me day by day, and to the waters 
of rest he guides me. Jesus brings back my soul, back from death 
and self to life and God. He leads me by paths that are straight 
for his own name’s sake, because his nature and his name are love, 
and to this he is pledged. Yes, and when I walk through the valley 
of the deep shadow—valley of humiliation or sorrow or death—I 
fear no evil, for Jesus is with me: with his kindly crook and his strong 
staff he is a comfort to me. It is Jesus who spreads his table before 
me in the preserice of the enemies—the sins and the sorrows that 
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make life so hard and sweep it so fiercely; and it is Jesus who fills 
my cup to overflowing. Yes, and this Jesus who is my shepherd 
and my host will never forsake me, for his love and his pity will 
pursue me all the days of my life, and in his father’s house, where 
the beautiful mansions are, I will dwell for ever.” 
The King of love my Shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never; 
I nothing lack if I am his, 
And he is mine, forever. 
And so through all the length of days 
Thy goodness faileth never; 
Good Shepherd, may I sing thy praise 
Within thy house forever! 

“Throughout the length of days: What a wonderful phrase! 
Is it the length of days in this earthly life of ours? Perhaps origi- 
nally it meant no more than this; but surely it is more. For to one 
who knows God to be the Shepherd of his life the valley of the deep 
shadow will only lead from the green pastures and the quiet waters 
of earth to the pastures more green and the waters more quiet of 
heaven. For this Jesus of ours has himself been through the valley 


of the deepest shadow, and he came out on the other side, and said: 
“Peace be unto you!” Shall we not then take heart, as we yield 
ourselves to the guidance of our Shepherd, who is good and wise 
and strong, to whom belong the pastures on this side of death and the 
pastures on that? And so throughout the length of days we shall 
praise him—all our days in the world that now is, and also in the 
world everlasting. 
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THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN STATE UNIVERSITIES 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM A. SCOTT, PH.D.. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


As an aid in the preparation of this paper, letters were sent to the 
presidents of the state universities of the Middle West requesting 
information on the following points: 

1. Proportion of students who are members of churches or other religious 
organizations. 

2. Percentage of students who attend religious services with some degree of 
regularity. 

3- Percentage of graduates who enter the ministry. 

4. Work of student associations, such as the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 

5. Religious work for students done under the direct auspices of the 
university. 

6. Religious work among students undertaken by the churches. 

The replies received reveal the fact that state universities do not 
regularly and officially collect statistical data regarding the church 
affiliation and religious characteristics of their students. The data 
sent me consisted of estimates or of statistics collected by the students’ 
Christian associations, but may be regarded, I think, as approximately 
accurate, and as fairly representative of existing conditions. 

The estimated percentage of church membership in these insti- 
tutions for the present academic year varies from 40 to 93, the great 
majority, however, being not far from 50 per cent. If to these were 
added those who class themselves as church adherents, the percentage 
would be much higher, probably close to 70 per cent. A careful 
religious census taken of the eight leading state universities in ‘1897 
showed that 55 per cent. of the total enrolment were church mem- 
bers, and that members and: adherents combined constituted a 
little over 70 per cent. of the total. The percentage of church mem- 
bership in four of these eight institutions during the last academic 
year was about 59, and the average for all those reporting to me was 
a little over 60. In only two cases were comparative statistics for 
a series of years given. These, however, reveal the interesting fact 
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that the percentage of church membership in these institutions varies 
considerably from year to year, but that the tendency is clearly in the 
direction of increase, the percentages for the present year in one 
of the institutions being 55.2, as against 49, the highest attained in 
any previous year, and 43.51, the average for seven years. In the 
other the percentages since 1899 are as follows: 1899-1900, 44.8; 
1900-1901, 46.7; I9OI-2, 50.9; 1902-3, 51.4; 1903-4, 56.5. 

I was unable to obtain statistics for the present year regarding 
the church affiliations of the members of the faculties of these insti- 
tutions, but a religious census taken by President Angell in 1890 
showed that about 71 per cent. of the instructional force of twenty 
state universities were members of churches. 

Few of the presidents returned an estimate of the percentage of 
students who attend religious exercises with some degree of regularity. 
One expressed the belief that this percentage would be about the 
same as that representing church membership, and my own investi- 
gation confirms this belief. With the aid of the secretary of our 
Y. M. C. A. and the ushers of our leading churches, I attempted an 
estimate of the average attendance of our students upon religious 
services of all kinds, and reached the conclusion that on Sundays 
from 35 to 50 per cent. of them attend some sort of religious service. 
The percentage of those who could properly be regarded as church- 
goers would be somewhat higher, and this class would include many 
who are not church members. I have no way of estimating the 
number of students who do not, at least occasionally, attend religious 
services, but I believe it to be very small. 

The number of graduates entering the ministry is apparently 
not large from any of these institutions. One estimate was “cer- 
tainly less than 1 per cent.”; another, 5 per cent; a third, two in 
a class; a fourth, two from this year’s senior class. The exact 
facts for the institution which I represent are as follows: one from 
the class of 1896; two each from the classes of 1892, 1899, and 1900; 
three each for those of 1891, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1897, and 1901; and 
four from the class of 1898; in all, twenty-nine during the decade 
1891 to 1901. It would be necessary at least to double these figures 
in order to indicate the number of graduates who enter upon religious 
work of one kind or another. The secretary of our Y. M. C. A. 
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estimates that in recent years the average of these would be about 
eight per class. If we include those who go into college settlements, 
the work of associated charities, and other occupations of an altru- 
istic or philanthropic character, the above figures would be consider- 
ably increased. 

In all the universities reporting, the Young Men’s and the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations have organizations. The percentage 
of the student body enrolled varies considerably in the different 
institutions, that of the Y. W. C. A. being everywhere higher than 
that of the Y. M. C. A. For the present academic year the per- 
centage of the male attendance enrolled in the latter organization 
varies from 8 to 32, and that of the female attendance enrolled in 
the former organization, from 25 to 79. Rarely, if ever, do these 
organizations enrol all church members, their requirements excluding 
the members of some religious organizations and repelling others. 
In all the institutions provision is made for associate membership, 
which is open to any student of good character whether connected 
with a religious organization or not. In some universities there are : 
separate organizations for Catholics, and in at least one a so-called 
“Liberal Association.” 

The work of these associations is similar in all the institutions, 
including religious meetings, classes for Bible study and missionary 
work, social gatherings, assistance of students in procuring rooms, 
board, etc., at the beginning of the year, care of the sick, personal 
visitation of freshmen and other students by the secretary or other 
members of the association, and the conduct of students’ employment 
bureaus. The amount of work done along these various lines appears 
astonishingly large, when one considers the small amount of a stu- 
dent’s time available for anything except his regular studies. In 
one university the young men conduct 60 and the young women 17 
regular Bible classes; in another the figures are respectively 30 and 
7; in a third, 18 for the young men. The number of calls made 
by the Y. W. C. A. members of one institution upon freshman girls 
during the first six weeks of the present year was 200; by the Y. M. 
C. A. members of another upon new men students, 250. Registra- 
tion days in all these institutions are generally devoted by the mem- 
bers of the Christian associations to the assistance of new students. 
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In some of the institutions these associations own houses of their 
own, and in others suitable buildings are rented. In recent years 
the movement in the direction of buildings constructed especially 
for the purposes of these organizations has been strong. Interested 
workers are unanimous in the belief that the work of these associations 
is much more efficient where they occupy quarters of their own 
especially adapted to their purposes. 

In all cases in which comparative statistics covering several years 
were obtainable, they indicate a growth in the membership of these 
associations proportionately greater than that of the institutions in 
which they are located, and that the strictly religious features of their 
activity are reaching constantly increasing proportions of the student 
body. The following facts, taken from the annual report of the 
Y. M. C. A. of the University of Illinois, may be cited by way of 
illustration. Between the years 1896 and 1904 the registration of 
men at that university increased a little over 280 per cent. The 
membership of the Y. M. C. A. during the same period increased 
over 400 per cent.; attendance upon its religious meetings, more 
than 300 per cent.; and upon its Bible classes, more than 1,000 
per cent. 

Religious instruction is not given under the direct official auspices 
of any of the institutions investigated. The nearest approximation 
to it is the chapel exercises conducted in four of them. Indirectly 
and unofficially, however, a considerable amount of such work is 
done in the form of student Bible classes conducted by members 
of the faculty in the churches, Y. M. C. A. buildings, and private 
rooms, of discussions of religious topics in student meetings, and of 
personal intercourse between students and faculty. 


From the reports sent me I conclude that so far neither the local — 


churches nor the larger denominational bodies to which they belong 
have done much special work with a view to reaching students in 
state universities. All report that students are made welcome to 
- the churches, and that pastors visit them and solicit their services 
in church work in substantially the same manner as other members 
of their parishes. In nearly all churches in university towns, special 
Bible classes for students are conducted, and in most cases the various 
young people’s societies of the churches make a special effort to 
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enrol student members. In my own city and at least one other 
university town many of the churches admit students to temporary 
membership during their university residence without requiring them 
to sever their connections with their home churches, and in at least 
two instances churches have formed special organizations for the 
purpose of working the field presented by the university. In neither 
case, however, has the effort advanced much beyond the organization 
stage. In one university town four of the churches support student 
pastors or guild directors, and in another, one. 

In this connection should be mentioned the beginnings of an 
interesting movement. I refer to the establishment of church or 
denominational houses in connection with state universities, for the © 
purpose of looking after the religious interests of the students who 
already belong to them, and of promoting religious work among those 
not now religiously inclined. I am told that the University of Mis- 
souri already has one such house, and that one is assured in the 
University of Illinois, though not yet constructed. In the state of 
Wisconsin this method of working among students has been much : 
discussed, but so far without tangible results. 

Another bit of evidence sent me by some of the presidents is con- 
firmed by my own observation and experience, and is perhaps more 
significant than the statistics and other facts already presented. It 
is well put in the following statement by President E. Benjamin 
Andrews, of the University of Nebraska. He says: 

What strikes me as of vastly greater importance than any statistics is the 
singularly strong and beautiful character exhibited by the overwhelming majority 
of our faculty members and our students. I know of no other such exemplification 
of what, in common, I suppose, with almost all reflecting people, you would 
regard the essentials of Christianity. All manner of vice is frowned upon. Exhi- 
bitions of vice are extremely rare; unbelief, in the Tom Paine sense, unknown. 
Our university supports almost entirely a college settlement in the poorer part of 
the town. Last September the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. together published 
1,500 handbooks for distribution among students. During the past year the 
Y. W. C. A. wrote 55 letters of welcome to prospective students. They sent 
committees to meet all trains during four days of registration week. A card 
catalogue of suitable rooming and boarding places was kept; 200 students were 
assisted to find rooms and boarding places; 35 young women were assisted in 
securing room-mates; 29 young women have been helped in securing employ- 
ment; 200 calls were made the first six weeks on freshman girls; 70 visits with 
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flowers made to sick girls; regular weekly gospel meetings were held, with an 
average attendance of 70. Systematic daily Bible study is conducted, with a 
present enrolment of 150 women; in weekly mission study classes there are 75. 
An association room is maintained with a welcome for every university girl. It 
is open till 10 Pp. m. each day, and offers every convenience, from a cup of hot 
cocoa at the noon hour, to a postage stamp and needle and thread. A year ago 
the association finished paying for a new piano costing $300. The Y.M. C. A. 
is engaged in very much the same way. I am impressed more and more that 
effective Christianity has brighter prospects in the state universities than any- 
where else in the world. 

A similar record is contained in the reports of the Y. W. C. A. 
and Y. M. C. A. of all the institutions, and I believe that every 
president would subscribe to President Andrews’ statement regarding 
the prevailing spirit of the faculty and student body under his leader- 
ship. The University of Wisconsin has a college settlement in the 
city of Milwaukee, which is presided over by an alumnus of the 
University, and for the support of which the students work earnestly 
and contribute to the extent of their ability. A large percentage 
of the money subscribed annually for the support of the Christian 
Associations comes from the students, and indeed from those who are 
not members of the associations. Large contributions in the aggre- 
gate have been made by our students to the $75,000 fund with which 
we are at present constructing a Y. M. C. A. house. A city hos- 
pital, constructed two or three years ago, in which special attention 
was to be given to sick students, was enthusiastically and liberally 
supported by the entire university community. To every move- 
ment for pure politics and improved social conditions in our city 
the faculty and students of the university render staunch and sub- 
stantial support. 

From the facts which have been presented, and from others which 
might be adduced, the following conclusions seem to me to be war- 
ranted: 

_ a. The atmosphere of our state universities is pre-eminently 
Christian. While they are not officially religious in the sense of 
being established for religious purposes primarily, or of including 
religious instruction in their curricula, they bring strong Christian 
influences to bear upon their students, and that, too, in a more 
tangible, genuine, and intense form than the communities in which 
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the vast majority of the students lived before coming to the university. 
By any legitimate test which can be applied, these university com- 
munities will be found to be more intensely and genuinely Christian 
than the average community. The percentage of church member- 
ship and church attendance averages higher. The amount of 
attention given to strictly religious matters is greater per capita. 
The religious institutions which they contain reach a larger pro- 
portion of the population and are relatively more efficient. The 
amount of genuine Christian work is greater in proportion to the 
population, and the evidences of the presence of Christian motives 
and of the Christian spirit vastly more numerous. 

2. No more promising field for the spread of Christianity and 
for the promotion of all that Christianity stands for can be found 
than our state universities. Here are the choicest representatives 
of the best young men and young women that the respective states 
have produced. They are a select class, but none the less repre- 
sentative. They do not consist of the young people who have exhib- 
ited intellectual or moral weakness, and are in consequence sent . 
to college as to a sort of intellectual or moral sanitarium. They are 
the best products of the actual life of their communities; far from 
perfect intellectually, morally, or religiously, but better than the 
average of the people of their communities, full of promise, and 
possessing, as a rule, actual capacity for development. They do 
not come exclusively from the rich, from the poor, or from those of 
moderate means; but they represent all these classes. They come 
from the environment of every profession, of every line of business, 
and of every trade. Most religious denominations are represented; 
frequently there are representatives of the oriental religions and 
always there are numbers without religious affiliations. Every 
shade of political opinion and every economic creed is apt to appear 
sooner or later in these cosmopolitan and heterogeneous communities. 
Where can better material be found ? 

The avenues for reaching these young people are numerous and 
wide-open. Freedom of thought and of speech are fundamental 
principles embodied in the unwritten constitution of every state 
university. The spirit of inquiry is in the air. Everybody has a 
chance with everybody else, but each tub must stand upon its own 
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- bottom. Shoddyism, pretense, and sentimentalism will not work 
here; but nowhere do genuineness, profound conviction, strength, 
virility, and truth of all kinds have more influence or a better chance 
‘to be victorious. Christian associations are already on the ground 
and in close touch with the student body. They are glad to supply 
information and to co-operate with any or all other Christian agencies. 
The presidents and faculties of these institutions do not need to be 
won. They are already on the Christian side, and glad to welcome 
all genuine efforts to promote true religion among students, and 
ready to co-operate with any and all agencies having this in view. 
Vigorous. Christian denominations are to be found in every univer- 
sity town. Surely, there is no lack of channels through which Chris- 
tian influences may run. 

3. The Christian church does not seem as yet to have taken 
advantage of this promising field in the sense of devising any special 
means for working it. Special Bible classes, an occasional organiza- 
tion for work among students, and an occasional denominational 
house should, perhaps, be included under this head; but they do 
not count for much in the way of actual achievement. Perhaps they 
are more significant as indicators of future lines of progress. From 
one point of view, the churches are justified in this attitude. No 
communities can with more safety be left to their own devices. Their 
chances of coming out right are infinitely better than those of most 
communities. But, from another point of view, it seems a pity not 
to put more energy and more money into this field. Both will yield 
here the largest returns, if applied in the right way. Through 
these young people lies the road to the conquest for Christian service 
of the powers that in the future are to direct and control the intellec- 
tual and material forces of the nation. Christianity will hasten its 
conquest of the world by taking the time now to capture these young 
people. It would effect a real economy in the end, temporarily to 
withdraw if necessary, a portion of the energy and money destined 
for other fields, and to apply it here. One genuine victory gained 
here would be worth a dozen elsewhere, so far as ability to make ~ 
further conquests is concerned. 

While the limits of my topic do not warrant the discussion of ways 
and means, I feel justified in emphasizing one fact, which must not 
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be overlooked or lost sight of, if the church contemplates working 
this field in dead earnest. No half-way measures will answer. 
It would be very easy to waste here—yes, worse than waste—money, 
time, and energy. If a man is to be sent to work among students, 
he must be a genuine man of the twentieth-century type. No class 
-of people will more quickly detect sham, insincerity, hypocrisy, 
shallowness, half-heartedness, and uncertainty, and no class will 
more quickly and enthusiastically respond to the opposites of these. 
The right kind of a man could not desire a better parish than a 
student community. Any other kind will fail more quickly here and 
do more harm than in any other community in which he could be 
placed. 

Some indication of what the right kind of a man can do with 
students was furnished by a meeting held not many months ago 
by the Y. M. C. A. of our university. The speaker was a well-known 
worker, whose character can be read at a glance; whose every word, 
look, and action reveal his genuineness, sincerity, and the depth of 
his convictions. His talk was simple, unadorned with rhetorical 
tricks of any sort, straight to the point, and aimed at the weaknesses, 
foibles, and temptations of university men. Our largest lecture- 
room was filled to overflowing. At the close of his address he remarked 
that the meeting would adjourn to the Y. M. C. A. house, and that 
whoever felt inclined to discuss these matters further might talk 
with him there. Practically the entire audience followed him to 
the house, several blocks away. So many came that the capacity 
of the house was greatly overtaxed, though heretofore there had 
always been room to spare. There can be little doubt that among 
our students a man of this type could accomplish almost any good 
work that he might undertake. 

I have been much interested in plans for the construction of 
church houses on or near the campuses of our state universities, but 
I have felt strongly the necessity, in case such houses were built, 
of conducting them on a broad plan and of placing them under the 
control of very carefully selected persons. If such houses should 
be dominated by a narrow ecclesiastical spirit, they would bring 
upon themselves the contempt of the student body. In order to 
accomplish any good, they must be as genuine, broad, and helpful 
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in their spirit and aims as Christianity itself. A number of such 
centers of influence in every state university would well repay the cost 
of their construction and support. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my conviction that existing 
religious conditions in state universities are not such as to warrant 
alarm on the part of religious people. On the contrary, I believe 
them to be as thoroughly wholesome as those of any community 
in the world in which people of various ranks and classes mingle 
freely together, and much more Christian than the average American 
community. I believe further, however, that these communities 
offer the most promising field for efficient work of the right sort 
now open to the Christian church, and I sincerely hope that the time 
is not far distant when it will enter this field with enthusiasm, and 
work it with all the energy and intelligence it possesses. 
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THE HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS 


PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, LL.D. 
Oxford University, Oxford, England 


So much has been written in recent years about the Hittites that 
the reading world has forgotten what an unknown quantity they 
were only twenty-five years ago. For Bible students they were 
merely one of many small Canaanitish tribes settled at Hebron in 
the days of Abraham, though the decipherers of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian inscriptions had already discovered the existence of a Hittite 
people whose seat was in northern Syria and who were powerful 
enough to contend on equal terms with the Pharaoh, Ramses IT. 
But whether these latter could be identified with “the children of 
Heth” who were settled at Hebron, was doubted. It was true that, 
according to all the rules of Hebrew interpretation, the “children 
of Heth” would have been the same as the “Hittites” who are 
mentioned once or twice in the Old Testament (Judg. 1:26; 1 Kings 
10:29; 2 Kings 7:6) as occupying a geographical position which left 
no doubt as to their identity with the Hittites of the monuments; 
but how to bring these Hittites of the north into the extreme south of 
Palestine was another matter. It had not yet been observed that, 
whereas in early Babylonian times Palestine was known as “the land 
of the Amorites,” the Assyrians knew it as the land of “‘the Hittites” 
—a pretty clear indication that before the soldiers of Nineveh became 
acquainted with it the Hittites must have become its dominant popu- 
lation. In other words, they must have overrun the country and 
established their ascendancy in it. 

This conclusion has been verified by the latest results of archxo- 
logical research. The discoveries made at Lachish and Gezer have 
shown that long before the Israelitish conquest Hittite culture had 
made its way as far as the south of Canaan, bringing with it the 
pottery which had been first made in the Hittite Cappadocian home 
north of the Halys. The cuneiform tablets of Tel el-Amarna, again, 
have made it equally clear that in the century before the Exodus 
30 
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bands of Hittite soldiery were spreading themselves over the country, 
like the Normans in medieval Europe, whose leaders sold their 
services to the highest bidder, and carved out kingdoms for them- 
selves, not only in Syria, but in Palestine as well. Of one of them, 
Labbaya, we have a letter written in the Hittite language, though in 
cuneiform characters. Another of them, Arzawaya, “the Arzawan,” 
from a city on the frontiers of Cilicia, established himself in the 
territory of Jerusalem. I have elsewhere given reasons for believing 
that the Jebusites whom the Israelites found in possession of Jeru- 
salem were the Hittite followers of a chieftain who had captured 
the city and put an end to the rule of its Amorite prince, and 
that even Balaam, the son of Beor, from the Hittite city of Pethor, 
was but another Hittite free-lance who made his way into Edom 
and there substituted the government of a king for that of the native 
“dukes” (Gen. 36°32). The age of the Tel el-Amarna tablets, 
however, was not the first which had seen the Hittites in southern 
Canaan. Already before the days of Abraham an Egyptian official, 
whose monument is now in Paris, tells us that the Pharaoh who 
founded the Twelfth Dynasty had destroyed there “the palaces of the 
Hittites.” 

Thirty years ago it was not yet suspected that the Hittites, whether 
they were to be identified with “the children of Heth” or not, had 
come from the far north. Heth is called in the book of Genesis 
“the son of Canaan,” and it was universally agreed that they were 
a Syrian people. Dr. Birch alone, the famous Egyptologist, had 
had an inkling of the truth. A number of terra-cotta figures had been 
found at Tarsus, most of them representing Greek deities or Roman 
gentlemen, but among them was the head of a man with distinctive 
and remarkable features. When this was shown to Dr. Birch, he at 
once recognized them as those of the Khata, or Hittites, as depicted 
on the Egyptian monuments. But the discovery was buried in the 
pages of a book written by another author, and Dr. Birch himself 
never followed it up. And so matters remained until 1879. 

Meanwhile certain inscriptions had been found in an unknown 
form of hieroglyphics. Some of these had been noticed at Hamath 


tA different view of the age when the Hittites entered Palestine, and of the 
evidence on the subject, will be found in the American, Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures, April, 1905.—EDITOR. 
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by the celebrated traveler, Burckhardt, at the beginning of the century, ' 
but no one had looked at them again until Sir Richard Burton redis- 
covered them and brought them to the notice of scholars. Shortly 
afterward Dr. William Wright succeeded in taking casts of them 
and having them removed to the Museum of Constantinople, and in 
an article which he wrote about them he suggested that they were. 
monuments of the Hittites. The suggestion was, however, based 
upon no archeological or philological reasons, and, needless to say, 
was ignored by the learned world. 

Three years later another inscription in the same form of writing 
was published by Canon Davis in the Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. It was engraved upon a rock at Ibriz on the 
northern border of the ancient Cilicia, and accompanied the figures 
of a god and priest which are in a peculiar style of art. How the 
hieroglyphics, which we had agreed to call. Hamathite,” came to’ 
be in the north of Cilicia was a puzzle; no one questioned, however, 
that they had been introduced from Syria. But at Ibriz we are in 
Asia Minor, and in Asia Minor travelers had already come across . 
rock-sculptures of a remarkable character and unknown origin. In 
Cappadocia, at Boghaz Keui, north of the Halys, there was a long 
series of them; one had been observed in the ancient Phrygia, and 
in the ancient Lydia, not far from the ruins of Sardis; there were 
two others in a pass called Kara-bel. These two are already men- 
tioned by the old Greek historian Herodotus, who believed them to 
be monuments of the Egyptian conqueror Sesostris, and hieroglyphics 

could still be detected on one of them which were supposed to be 
Egyptian. 

In the summer of 1879 I was making preparations for a journey 
of exploration in Asia Minor, and one morning, while I was staying 
with Canon Isaac Taylor, the truth suddenly flashed upon me. 
The art of the monument at Ibriz and that of the monuments in 
Cappadocia and Lydia are one and the same, and since the hiero- 
glyphics of Ibriz are identical with those of Hamath, the mystery of 
the ‘“‘Hamathite” texts is solved. 

And it is solved for this reason: Mr. George Smith, the Assyri- 
ologist, had discovered on the site of the ancient Hittite capital, 
Carchemish, a long inscription in “‘Hamathite” characters which 
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had once belonged to some building in the town. There had been 
a growing conviction among scholars that the hieroglyphics of Hamath, 
which bore no resemblance to any known form of writing, were 
really those of the Hittites, and the discovery at Carchemish went 
far to confirm the belief. Subsequent excavations on the spot made 
it almost a certainty. The Hittites, however, were still supposed 
to have been a Syrian people, though I had already begun to doubt 
whether this was actually the case, partly on account of the evidence 
of the Assyrian monuments, but more especially because the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Armenia, my decipherment of which was at this very 
time being made ready for the press, had made it clear to me that one 
of their principal seats was on the frontiers of Cappadocia. 

Hence it was that, when once the connection between the monu- 
ments of Hamath and Carchemish, of Cappadocia, of Ibriz, and of - 
Lydia, had been pointed out, the conclusion was inevitable. In 
Syria they were confined to the district which was occupied by the 
people called Hittites by their neighbors—whether Egyptian, Hebrew, 
Assyrian, or Armenian—and they extended northward into that 
very region of Asia Minor from which the cuneiform monuments 
indicated that the Hittites had. originally come. The peculiar art 
and system of writing, accordingly, which modern discovery had 
revealed to us must have belonged to a people who, as we had learned 
from the inscriptions of Egypt and Assyria, once played a leading 
part in the history of western Asia, but who alone of the races that 
had done so possessed an art and a writing which were still unknown. 
They were unknown no longer; the ‘‘Hamathite” hieroglyphics 
must be of Hittite origin. 

At once much was explained which had hitherto been a difficulty 
to the historian. We could now understand how it was that the 
Hittite, living in his struggle with the Egyptians, was able to summon 
allies or vassals, not only from Syria, but from Asia Minor as well, 
and why the strongly marked and somewhat ugly features of the 
Hittites, as portrayed by the Egyptians, and even their mountaineers’ 
shoes, should be met with again on the monuments of Cappadocia. 
When, moreover, I came to examine the photographs of these same 
Cappadocian monuments, I found that certain signs cccurred upon 
them, in which previous writers had seen only “symbols” or “em- 
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blems,” but which were the very characters that were met with again 
in the Hittite texts of Hamath and Carchemish. 

I wrote to the Academy describing my discovery, and staking 
the truth of it on my finding that the hieroglyphics at the side of the 
mysterious figure, which Herodotus had imagined to be that of the 
Egyptian Sesostris, were not Egyptian at all, but Hittite. A few 
weeks later, under the escort of some thirty Turkish soldiers—for 
the place happened to be a veritable nest of Greek brigands—I 
found myself standing in the pass of Kera-bel in front ofthe figure. 
Most of the day was passed in making squeezes and copies of the 
inscription, in examining the companion figure, which had unfor- 
tunately suffered much from the ill-usage of man, and in thoroughly 
exploring the pass. But the main object of my expedition was 
fulfilled; my prophecy was verified, for the characters engraved 
before the face of “Sesostris” were the Hittite characters of 
Carchemish. 

Since 1879 several more Hittite inscriptions have come to light 
in various parts of Asia Minor. Professor Ramsay has shown that - 
they follow the lines of the early roads which led from the Hittite 
capital at Boghaz Keui in Cappadocia to Smyrna, the Agean, on the 
one side, and to Cilicia and Syria on the other. We have learned 
a good deal more, too, about Hittite history. The Tel el-Amarna 
tablets have enabled us to trace the history of the Hittite occupation 
of Syria and Palestine, and cuneiform texts in the Hittite language 
have been discovered at Boghaz Keui. But the Hittite hieroglyphics 
themselves have resisted attempt after attempt to decipher them. 
Key after key was tried in vain; the lock refused obstinately to turn. 
I myself came to the conclusion that the problem was insoluble, 
unless a bilingual inscription could be discovered. 

And yet I now believe that the key has at last been found; that the 
lock has turned, and the problem has been solved. Within the limits 
of this article, however, I can only very briefly indicate how this has 
come to pass, or how the results of the solution have been verified. 

Already in 1879 a comparison of the Boghaz Keui monuments 
with those of Hamath and Carchemish gave me the “determinative” 
or ideograph of “deity.” A year and a half later I pointed out that 
a particular character which represents a yoke must be the suffix 
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of the nominative singular, and that, as the majority of Hittite proper 
names mentioned in the Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions ter- 
minate in s, it was probable that it denoted this letter. I also brought 
to light a bilingual inscription in Hittite and cuneiform characters 
on the so-called silver “boss of Tarkondemos,” a knowledge of which 
I owed to Dr. Mordtmann; this furnished us with the ideographs 
of “king” and “country,” as well as with the phonetic values of 
three characters. Unfortunately, it also led us astray, owing to what 
was at the time an inevitable misinterpretation of the Hittite hiero- 
glyphics, and, still more unfortunately, owing to the defective nature 
of our copies of the Hittite inscriptions, I confused together the two 
ideographs of “king” and “district”—a confusion which not only 
had much to do with the failure of my subsequent attempts at deci- 
pherment, but in which I was followed by all the other scholars who 
attempted it. For years, therefore, the decipherment remained at 
a standstill; I succeeded in identifying the name of the Cilician god 
Sandes, as well as one of the vowels, while Mr. Halévy identified 
another vowel, and Dr. Peiser pointed out that a particular character 
was used to divide words, at all events in the later inscriptions, 
and that another character denoted a “place,”’ or, as he less correctly 
conjectured, “‘a town.” But this was all; for we already knew that 
the language concealed under the hieroglyphics was distinguished by 
the use of suffixes which were represented by a limited number of 
characters, the word itself being generally expressed by an ideograph; 
and Dr. Hayes Ward, with only the Hamath texts to work upon, 
had long since shown that the lines ran alternately from right to left 
and from left to right. 

Many years ago an eminent Dutch numismatist, the late Mr. 
Six, suggested to me that a particular group of characters in the 
Carchemish inscriptions denoted the name of the city. Led astray 
by my misinterpretation of the bilingual inscription, I did not see 
my way to the adopting of his suggestion, which was, however, taken 
up by Professor Jensen, who was thereby fortunate enough to identify 
the values of some more characters. But he still continued to con- 
fuse together the signs for “king” and “district,” and moreover, 
took a retrogade step by supposing the ideograph of “deity” to mean 
a “town;” this, and the substitution of arbitrary conjecture for 
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scientific verification, has caused his system of decipherment to share 
the fate of its predecessors. By this time, however, new texts had 
‘come to light, and we learned from them that the goat’s head, which 
on the boss of Tarkondemos represents the name of the god Tarkus, 
interchanges with the nominative suffix (7)s. There was thus proof 
that the Hittite characters, like those of the cuneiform syllabary, 
could have more than one value according to their ideographic or 
phonetic use. I had also pointed out that the reading of a particular 
ideograph, which depicts the head of a high-priest, and is more than 
once written phonetically in the Carchemish inscriptions, has been 
given us by the Greek writers, and that we thus know the values 
of two more characters, ka and li, ka being denoted by a rabbit’s head- 
But I still did not see the consequences of this discovery, and it 
was not until casts and squeezes and photographs, and in some cases 
the original inscriptions, had at last replaced the old faulty eye- 
copies on which we had had to rely, that the key to the interpretation 
of the monuments was, as it were, forced into my hands. An exami- 
nation of the original texts showed that we had confused two wholly . 
different characters together, the ideograph of “king” and the ideo- 
graph of “district,” which were carefully distinguished one from the 
other by the Hittite scribes. This fact once ascertained, it was easy 
to pick out the geographical names in an inscription, and through 
them to obtain at last some chance of determining the phonetic values 
of the characters. The first result of this was to show that Mr. Six 
was so far right in his suggestion about the name of Carchemish that 
the group of characters composing it has the “determinative” of 
district attached to it, and consequently must denote a local name. 
The second result was even more satisfactory. The name is written 
with four characters, the first being one which is not found elsewhere, 
and may therefore be supposed to represent a closed syllable; the 
second is the rabbit’s head, for which I had already found the value 
ka; the value of the third was long since known from the bilingual 
“boss” to be me; while the fourth is the head of the goat. We thus 
have the word *-ka-me-is; all we have to do is to assign the value 
kar to the first character, and “‘Carchemish” stands before us. To 
clinch the result, it needed only the fact that, with one exception, the 
name never occuts except in the inscriptions of Carchemish, and that 
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it occurs in them all in close connection with titles like “‘king.”” The 
mystery of the Hittite inscriptions is a mystery no longer! 

Thus possessed of the clue, the further decipherment of the texts 
has been merely a matter of time and patience. There were two 
lines along which the decipherer could work, the geographical names 
and the grammar. The grammar afforded more help than might 
have been imagined. The language of the Hittites was suffixal, and 
the suffixes are usually written phonetically. What they were can 
be ascertained partly through the proper names recorded in the 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions, partly through the Hittite texts 
themselves which are written in cuneiform characters. For such 
texts fortunately exist. Two of them are among the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, where the name of Tarkundaraba, king of Arzawa, made schol- 
ars conjecture that the unknown language of the two tablets might 
be Hittite—a conjecture which has now been verified by the discovery 
of cuneiform tablets in a similar language at — Keui, the great 
Hittite capital. 

Unfortunately, the Hittite hieroglyphic monuments at present 
known to us are few in number, and most of them are more or less 
mutilated. Moreover, they belong to different ages and different 
localities, thus increasing the difficulty of reading them. Had we 
more perfect materials, the work of decipherment would have pro- 
gressed far more rapidly than is now possible. But even as it is, I 

“can now translate several of the texts throughout, and—fragments 
of course excepted—can tell what is the general sense of the rest. 
Sometimes it is a geographical name which gives us the clue to the 
value of a character. Thus on a monument found on the site of the 
ancient Tyana, the name of the district over which the priest-king 
ruled is written *-a-(wa)n-a-n-a-s. As -nas is the nominative of the 
suffix which denotes “land of,”’ the name of the city is *-(w)ana, and 
we need therefore have no hesitation in giving to the first character 
the value of tu. 

Sometimes it is through the interchanges of characters that 
great values are obtained. When once we know that s or m or n 
is represented by a certain character, it becomes clear that all other 
characters which interchange with it in geographical names or in 
the same suffixes must have the same or a closely allied value. And 
so, little by little, our Hittite syllabary is built up. 
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But, after all, the phonetic characters occupy only the half, and 
not always the half, of a Hittite inscription. A large part of it con- 
sists of ideographs and “determinatives” which usually bear their 
meaning on their face. The determinatives are especially useful, as 
they tell us where we have a title or geographical name, or even 
such objects as stones and wood. 

Before, however, a system of decipherment can be accepted as 
successful, it must not only be based upon a scientific method, and 
result in the right kind of grammar and in translations which accord 
with common-sense, but it must also be able to stand the test of veri- 
fication. And the best form of verification is that which has been 
called verification by undesigned coincidences. Where the result of 
the decipherment is to produce, without forcing or intention, names, 
facts, and grammatical forms which agree with those furnished by 
other sources, the system of decipherment may be regarded as sound. 
Details, indeed, may have to be modified with the increase of mate- 
rials, but the main facts have been acquired once for all. That my 
decipherment of the Hittite texts has stood this final test of verifica- - 
tion will be seen from one or two illustrations. 

The chief goddess of Carchemish had the name of Khalan, and in 
Carchemish inscriptions the word “‘Carchemishian” is followed by 
Khalam-mes, “the Khalamnite” or “man of Khalam,” the suffix 
-mes signifying “‘belonging to.” The title is one which long puzzled 
me greatly, and at one time I supposed that it must be a proper 
name. It never occurred to me that the explanation of it was found 
upon the Assyrian monuments. Here we read from time to time of 
mercenary soldiers called Akhlammi, but I never thought of con- 
necting these Akhlammi with my Hittite Khalammé until one day, 
when reading over again the great inscription of Tiglath-pileser I, 
I noticed that he describes them as being properly the inhabitants 
of the very district in which Carchemish stood. They were, in fact, 
named after the supreme goddess of the country, just as the Armenians 
of the cuneiform inscriptions were named Khaldians after their 
supreme god, Khaldis. 

Khalam is an interesting name, since from it the Assyrians derived 
their name for Aleppo, Khalma-n (a), “the town of Khalam.” It 
was at Helam or Khalam that David overthrew the king of Zoba 
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when “he went to recover his border at the river Euphrates” (2 Sam. 
8:3; 10:16), and Khalaman is transformed by Josephus into the 

commander of the Syrian host. In Egyptian the name of Khalma-n 

appears as Khilip, or Khalip, and this on an Assyrian seal now in the 

Berlin Museum becomes Akhlib. 

Another verification of my decipherment may be found in the 
agreement of the facts brought to light by my translations with the 
political and theological systems of Asia Minor, as described by 
Professor Ramsay. There is the same government by a priest-king, 
the same theocracy, the same adoration of fetishes or symbols in 
place of images, the same triad of divinities, the same dedication of 
a city or people to its supreme god. If we turn to the grammar, the 
result is the same. One of the few words in the Hittite cuneiform 
tablets whose meaning is known is the preposition kasma, “for.” 
Long before I knew anything about this cuneiform kasma, I had found 
precisely the same word in the hieroglyphic texts, with the same 
signification and fol owed by the same case. 

After these examples of “‘verification” I can now venture to con- 
clude with the translation of two Hittite inscriptions, in full confidence 
that the majority, at least, of my readers will no longer feel skeptical 
in regard to it. The first inscription is one of the oldest that have 
come down to us, and was discovered on the site of Carchemish: 

The bearer of the sacred disk of Carchemish, of the lands of Ammi and Kas, 
Khalam-sar(?)me, the great prince am I, the exalter of the sacred unan tree 
of the god Aramiz, the king of the earth, supreme over the Nine; to whom the 
goddess Khalam has given Kas, the mighty, the great [prince] am I, the priest 
of the Nine great gods, loving the Nine sanctuaries, princely royal; on the altar ( ?) 
of the sacred stone this cross of the Nine great gods I have provided; the son of 
MutAli, the great, the powerful prince . . . . the great prince am I. 


A representation of the sacred disk is engraved on the rocks of 
Boghaz Keui, and Dr. Arthur Evans has discovered that in Crete 
also there was a worship of the cross, which in this inscription is 
represented ideographically—thus admitting of no doubt as to its 
nature—though elsewhere it is written phonetically (ané). Kas was 
the Hittite region west of the Euphrates, and a cuneiform tablet found 
at Boghaz Keui seems to indicate that the latter city was regarded 
as its capital; Ammi was northern Syria between Pethor and the 
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Orontes, as we gather from the Tel el-Amarna tablets; and the 
sacred unan tree, according to the Egyptologists, was the cypress. 
Mutali is a well-known Hittite name, and Khalam-sar(?)me means 
“Beloved of Khalam,” the signification of the ideograph which forms 
the second element in the name being known, though the pronuncia- 
tion of it is still uncertain. 

The second inscription is of a very much later date, and comes 
from the ruins of the Cilician city Tyana: 

Aimgalas, the Tyanian king, the priest, the powerful bearer of the sacred disk, 
the powerful prince, the Catasnian of Cilicia, the citizen of the city of the Eniti, 
the prince of the royal city; the sacred stone of the god Sandes in this city of the 
Eneti as it was before, anew I have erected. 

The name Aimgalas is written Aingolas in the Greek inscriptions 
of Cilicia, and Mugalla by the Assyrians, and a king of the Eneti 
is mentioned in a cuneiform text from this part of the world where 
the name is written precisely as it is in the Hittite hieroglyphics. 
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THE RELATION OF NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY TO 
JEWISH ALEXANDRIAN THOUGHT 


PRINCIPAL WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A., D.D. 
Lancashire College, Manchester, England 


1. The thirty-two years of our Lord’s life fall just in the middle 
of the much longer life of his only conspicuous Jewish contemporary; 
Philo, who was probably twenty years old at the birth of Jesus, 
and who went on an embassy to Rome in his old age twenty years 
after the crucifixion. Neither had the slightest connection with 
the other. The Alexandrian philosopher betrays no knowledge of 
the Prophet of Galilee, and certainly Jesus Christ makes no reference 
to Philo, whose name and fame could scarcely have reached the 
peasants of Syria. But when Christianity began to spread over 
the larger world and came into contact with Greek culture, it could 
not have been long before it was confronted with the vigorous intellec- 
tual movement at the Mediterranean port; for both were missionary 
in spirit, both aimed at universal acceptance. Philo’s work was 
then done, and Philo had no successor of any influence; so that 
there was no room for Christianity to affect Alexandrian Judaism. 
The new gospel came too late. Had it appeared fifty years earlier, 
its influence on so omnivorous a student and so eclectic a thinker 
as Philo must have been very marked, so that the Jew philosopher 
might have become an Origen before Origen. But this was not 
to be. On the other side, however, the case was different. It is 
quite evident that in course of time Christianity came to be affected 
by Alexandrian Judaism. In Clement and Origen we see that it 
has almost entirely absorbed the earlier movement, reproducing 
the Jewish philosophy in terms of Christian theology. But how 
early this influence began to be felt, what primitive Christian teachers 
were affected by it, and how far the New Testament shows traces of 
its presence, are questions that have met with very different answers. 
In its widest relations, Alexandrian Judaism may be said in some 
degree to have left its mark on the whole of the New Testament, 
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since all the New Testament writers used the Septuagint, which was 
a translation of the Jewish Scriptures made in the atmosphere of 
Alexandria. How far the New Testament was affected by the 
Greek of this version, in distinction from the primitive Hebrew, 
and what would have been the difference in the New Testament 
if its writers had known only the Hebrew original and the Targums, 
is a question which has not yet been fully worked out. The mere 
citation of texts in which the Greek rendering, even when inaccurate, 
is followed, does not carry us very far; for this does not enter deeply 
into the structure of the thought. Moreover, both Paul and John 
occasionally correct the faulty Greek of the Septuagint by reference 
to the original Hebrew. But the use of one Alexandrian book by 
New Testament writers is very marked. There can be no doubt 
that more than one of the authors of New Testament books were 
acquainted with and affected by the book of Wisdom. 

Now this book is one of the precursors and makers of Philo. It 
carries forward the Chochmah (Wisdom) doctrine that had already 
appeared in Proverbs, and that was enlarged in the Palestinian work, 
Ecclesiasticus, personifying wisdom in a more imaginative way 
and widening the scope of its influence. There can be no question 
that this book was known to primitive Christian writers. Still it 
was essentially Jewish, and not really out of touch with Old Testa- 
ment ways. The case is entirely different with Philo. In making 
Moses teach Platonic, Stoic, and Pythagorean ideas, Philo uses the 
law as a parable of Greek philosophy. He is a true Jew in his faith 
in God and his acceptance of the verbal inspiration of his people’s 
Scriptures. But in his efforts to commend those Scriptures to the 
cultured outside world, when he does not deny, he often ignores 
their genuine meaning, reading into them doctrines that do not come 
from Judaism at all, but are wholly of pagan origin. Therefore 
the case of the influence of Philo on the early Christians is entirely 
different from that of the influence of the book of Wisdom. The 
former really means simply the influence of Greek philosophy, 
although this is made to commend itself by appearing under the 
guise of biblical history. Here we come to the parting of the ways. 
The Cambridge school, represented in this matter to some extent 
even by Westcott, more by Lightfoot, but most of all by Hort, mini- 
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mizes the Greek influence. Pfleiderer, on the other hand, accounts 
for the liberalizing movement of Paul by attributing it to Hellenistic 
influences, and the advanced form of the later Paulinism entirely to 
the invasion of Greek thought. Harnack postpones this Greek 
influence on Christianity to a later date, while, in agreement with 
Hatch, he attaches paramount importance to it in the development 
of ecclesiastical theology. 

We must discriminate. In endeavoring to discover traces of the 
Alexandrian Hellenic spirit on early Christian teaching, we have 
to arrange that teaching according to a graduated scale. Then we 
discover that this arrangement coincides in the main with the chrono- 
logical order. The teachings of Jesus Christ are farthest removed 
from the Alexandrian standpoint; next come the earlier Pauline 
epistles; the later Pauline epistles manifest more resemblance to 
contemporary Hellenic teaching; and Hebrews and the Johannine 
writings bear most witness to this influence. To put it another way, 
there is no relation between Jesus and Philo; if we attempt a paral- 
lel, we are continually confronted with differences and contrasts. In 
the case of Paul there are marked resemblances, together with striking 
divergences; little or no evidence of literary dependence, but plain 
proofs of atmospheric infection. With Hebrews we have indubi- 
table dependence on Alexandrian teaching both in idea and in literary 
form; and in John, strong probability that this is the case. 

Little good can come of attempting the unequal comparison 
between Jesus and Philo. Our Lord propounded no system of 
philosophy; the Alexandrian lecturer did not propose to redeem 
the world. Still, both taught that deliverance from evil and the 
attainment of the only life worth living must be on religious and 
ethical lines. Both saw that old-fashioned Judaism could not serve 
for the new age. But here they chose different paths. Philo put 
new wine into the old bottles. Yet the bottles did not burst, because 
the wine was not new in itself, but only new to them («acvds, not 
véos). In itself it was stale enough, for Philo was not an original 
thinker. His system was made up of materials borrowed from 
philosophers of earlier ages. The only novelty of consequence was 
the fresh combination of them under the forms of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. For those Scriptures he cherished the deepest reverence, 
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even when manipulating them freely to suit his own purposes. He 
held the most rigorous doctrine of inspiration. His freedom was not 
the critic’s license, but only the interpreter’s liberty. But Jesus 
fearlessly rejected the very words of Scripture, even precepts of the 
sacred Torah, when they were in conflict with what he perceived 
to be truth, exclaiming: ‘They of old said” this and that; “but I 
say unto you’’—the very opposite. Then, while Philo only echoed 
utterances of the spirit of his time, Jesus went counter to prevalent 
notions in daring originality. With all his novelty of interpretation, 
Philo gravely claimed to be conservative. He was a reconciler, 
a remover of difficulties, an answerer of objections—timid, cautious, 
apologetic, conciliatory. There was nothing in his method of teach- 
ing to lead to crucifixion. Jesus saw clearly that no reconciliation 
of the old with the new was possible. There must be a revolution. 
He had come to send a sword. He knew that he himself must be 
the first to be pierced. 

Philo conciliates philosophy by banishing anthropomorphism 
from Jewish theism; and the result is a God without qualities, name- 
less because a name implies description; although he is not consis- 
tent in this, since he writes of God being merciful, as even consisting 
in goodness itself, the Platonic doctrine. By his denial of name or 
qualities to God, he wishes to exclude all limitations. Because God 
is the Infinite he must be the Absolute. In all this there is no approach 
to that dominant note in our Lord’s teaching, the glowing conception 
of the fatherhood of God. And while to Philo, even more than to 
the Palestinian Jews, God is remote, only condescending to reach 
out to the world through intermediate agencies—angels, powers, 
Adyo.—Jesus brings the idea of God down from the heavens, telling 
how he observes the fall of a sparrow and cares for the smallest 
things in his children’s lives. 

Not less remarkable is the difference in moral ideals and methods. 
While it is a mistake to regard Philo as ascetic, the whole trend of 
his teaching is in the direction of mastering and suppressing the 
body in the interest of the free development of the spirit. It would 
be startling, if it were not so very familiar to us, to see how little 
Jesus has to say on this theme, which has been the central topic of 
nearly all teaching of morals. His disregard of fasting and of other 
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rigorous practices amounted to a scandal in the eyes of the strict. 
And yet nobody can associate his teaching with the naturalistic 
optimism of Walt Whitman. We feel, when we approach it, that 
it absolutely excludes the least laxity in sinful indulgence of the flesh. 
The explanation of this paradox is that Jesus abandoned asceticism 
by going farther than the ascetics. _This.method represses the lower 
nature in the interest of the higher. It appeals to a refined 
selfishness, which is not the less selfish because disguised by refine- 
ment. But Jesus calls his disciples to the suppression of self all 
around; not merely the denial of the body for the good of the soul, 
but the denial of self whether manifested in the senses or in higher 
regions. Philo, though not actually an ascetic, agrees with the 
ascetics in making the aim of ethics to consist in self-culture. His 
whole system is self-centered. Jesus shifts the center. His ethics 
are essentially unselfish, not sternly altruistic, but rooted in love. 
Further, they are positive, not negations of evil so much as efforts 
after good, that good being the welfare of our neighbors. 

Lastly in this connection, Philo has no conception of redemption. 
The kingdom of God, the Messiah, the life given as a ransom, the 
peace and victory that come by means of personal adhesion to the 
personal Christ, in which the gospel mainly consists, are all con- 
ceptions lying outside the range of Philo’s teaching. In the Alex- 
andrian philosophy the equivalent of redemption is_ self-attained 
by the effort of the soul in first mastering the body and then rising 
to ecstasy in reaching up to God. Essentially mystical, intensely 
emotional, like the ethics the religion is self-centered. In the ethics 
self is the goal; in the religion self is the starting-point. By its 
own unaided efforts the soul attains its elysium. 

In all these matters, then, we can discover few points of contact 
between the work and teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ and Philo’s 
philosophy. 

2. When we come to Paul, we seem to be entering another atmos- 
phere. The rabbinism of the apostle has no connection with Philo; 
this must be traced back to Gamaliel or the schools of Tarsus. The 
doctrine of justification by faith, which is rabbinical in form, though 
Christian in essence—the forgiveness brought and taught by Jesus 
Christ stated in terms of the Jewish law courts—is altogether foreign | 
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to the Alexandrian philosophy. But it is otherwise with the apostle’s 
mysticism. Paul was a lawyer and logician by education; but he 
was a mystic by nature. The exigencies of controversy forced him 
into the forensic style; when he is left to himself, it falls off; its stiff 
phrases disappear, and the language becomes personal, realistic, 
spiritual, mystical. Galatians, the first section of Romans (chaps. 
1-6), and the third (chaps. 9-11), 1 Corinthians, and the second part 
(chaps. 10-12) of 2 Corinthians, give us Paul, the keen controver- 
sialist. But the central part of Romans (chaps. 8, 9), the first part 
of 2 Corinthians (chaps. 1-9), and the epistles of the captivity reveal 
the abiding ideas of the apostle, those on which he delighted to 
ruminate in the leisure of his private meditations; and here we find 
Paul the mystic. The remarkable thing is that here, too, he seems 
to approach Philo. The genesis of the apostle’s personal religion 
is revealed in Romans, chap. 7, as springing out of a desperate 
struggle with the flesh. Dramatically recalling the agonies of his 
pre-Christian life, he exclaims: ‘But I am carnal, sold under sin” 
(vs. 14). ‘O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me out of 
the body of this death ?” (vs. 24). “So then I myself with the mind 
serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin” (vs. 25). 
Similarly in 1 Corinthians evil generally is called carnal. As far 
as I am aware, this is a new doctrine in the Bible. We find it nowhere 
in the teachings of Jesus, nor is it to be discovered in the Old Testa- 
ment, where the term “flesh” is a common Hebraism for mankind, 
especially as regards the frailty of the race. God will pour out his 
Spirit “upon all flesh;” that is, simply upon all mankind; “all flesh 
is grass; that is, the whole human race is frail and fleeting. There 
is no indication of moral evil in these passages, nor is there in any 
other of the Old Testament references to “flesh.” If, then, Paul 
did not derive the idea from his early education in the Scriptures, 
nor from his new Master, how came it to appear in his writings ? 
He learned it in the hard school of experience, we are told. It is a 
result of introspection, of the pathological study of his own life-story. 
Now, there is truth in this assertion, as Romans, chap. 7, plainly 
shows. The apostle had felt the dragging of the body toward evil 
which he there so vividly described. If his teaching had no ante- 
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rest satisfied with this conclusion, holding that there was an entirely 
original thought sprung on the world by the great apostle. But it 
has antecedents. It is a dominant idea of Philo; it is in the very 
atmosphere of Greek ethics. Though so different in form, Paul’s 
confessions in Romans, chap. 7, might be an echo of the teachings 
of Socrates in the Phedrus. According to Pfleiderer and Holsten, 
its origin is Greek. Did it reach Paul from Greece through Alex- 
andrian Judaism—the most sympathetic medium through which a 
Jew could receive Greek ideas? Before we can answer this ques- 
tion, we must examine the position more exactly. Then we shall 
see that Paul’s doctrine of the flesh differs considerably from Philo’s 
doctrine of matter. The very terms are different, and their difference 
is significant. The word “flesh” is Hebraic in its usage, conceived 
practically, used popularly, bearing on moral conduct; but “matter” 
is thoroughly Greek, and it is regarded metaphysically, rather as a 
term of speculative philosophy than as belonging to practical ethics. 
“Matter” is the primary element, existing before creation, and 
utilized in creation when the ideas of the Logos, become “powers” 
in action, impress themselves upon it. To call this eternally self- 
existing element “matter,” although we have no better name for it, 
is misleading; for matter, in our sense of the word, it is not. We 
must not think of it as having outline of boundaries, as being pon- 
derable, or as offering resistance to motion; indeed, as being anything 
for the senses to perceive; for it has no qualities, and only by its 
qualities can a thing be perceived or described. Rather, then, 
it is an eternal potentiality. Nevertheless, it is a limiting potentiality. 
Owing to this fact, creation, which is the endowing of it with qualities, 
the impressing on it of the orderly arrangement determined by the 
Architect’s plan, is limited. This limitation is what we call “evil.” 
Philo regards evil as essentially negative, we might say non-existent, 
or rather say that it is a certain non-existence. It is a void where, 
if all were good, we should have a plenum. It is the coming short 
of the infinite, perfect design, owing to the intractability of matter. 

We meet with nothing of this in Paul. He does not discuss the 
nature of evil in the abstract, or its manifestation in the universe at 
large. Whenever he deals with the subject he is wholly concerned 
with personal evil, sin. Then, although he closely associates this 
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with the flesh, he never treats the two things as identical. On the 
one hand, he does not confine the term “flesh” to the material of 
the animal organism. The factiousness of the Corinthians is “car- 
nal;” anything that gives the supremacy to the sensuous, the external, 
is “carnal.” Among “the works of the flesh” he has “idolatry, 
sorcery, enmities, strife, jealousies, wrath, factions, divisions, heresies, 
envyings” (Gal. 5:21). On the other hand, the flesh is identified 
with the body as a whole, as fully organized, not merely with the 
substance of which it consists. Thus the body becomes the seat of 
sin. When the apostle refers to “sinful flesh,” the attribute is 
synthetic, not analytic; the word “sinful” is not descriptive of some- 
thing in the essential nature of flesh; it indicates something attached 
to flesh as we know it. 

That this is so will be apparent when we consider some of 
Paul’s references to the body, which, as we have seen, the 
apostle mentions as freely as the flesh when he is referring to the 
seat of sin. Though this flesh, this body, is associated with sin, it is 
not so by nature, because it need not be so always. The Christian’s ° 
body is a temple of the Holy Ghost; he is to make a living sacrifice 
of it, holy and acceptable to God, by an intelligent and spiritual use 
of it—a “reasonable” service (Rom. 12:1). This, then, is by no 
means Philo’s doctrine simply carried over into Christianity. The 
two differ materially both in phrase and in idea. And yet there is 
one common characteristic which remains in spite of these differences. 
With both the bodily part of our nature is in some way that in which 
evil resides, from which it springs, or with which it is peculiarly con- 
nected. One might say that knowledge of the world and experience 
of life would teach this lesson quickly enough without the aid of 
philosophy. Still, since it does not appear in the Old Testament, 
but is found both in Paul and in Philo, is it not reasonable to surmise 
that, after all, there was some connection between the two great 
Jewish teachers, though this may have been indirect, and not even 
perceived at the time? It would seem that the atmosphere of the 
age, at all events in the Greek-speaking Jewish world, was colored 
with ideas derived from Philo, and that Paul assimilated that atmos- 
phere so far as it coincided with his readings of experience and agreed 
with his views of life. 
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In another region some association between Paul’s teaching and 
ideas of Philo may be suspected, since undoubtedly there is a resem- 
blance, amounting even to verbal agreement. We owe to the great 
apostle the formation of primitive Christology. I do not forget that 
there are expressions ascribed to our Lord himself by the synoptic 
evangelists which cannot be accounted for except on the hypothesis 
of his consciousness of his Divine nature, in some of which he speaks 
of himself as in a unique sense the Son of God. But evidently these 
mysterious utterances were not assimilated previous to Paul’s teach- 
ings on the subject. To Paul we owe the first explicit preaching of 
Jesus as the Son of God. It is significant that the apostle describes 
his vocation as the realizing of God’s purpose to “reveal his Son” in 
him, that is to say, to use the apostle as the medium for the revelation 
of his Son (Gal. 1:16). In Acts also Paul’s first preaching is thus 
described: “And straightway in the synagogues he proclaimed 
Jesus that he is the Son of God” (Acts 9:20). It is a note of the his- 
toricity of Acts that none of the earlier preachers—Peter, Philip, 
Stephen—uses that designation. Peter’s speeches are obscured by 
the inaccuracy of the Authorized Version. He is not said, as it there 
appears, to have preached of Jesus as God’s “Son,” but as God’s 
“Servant” (not vids, but mais), apparently in allusion to “The 
Servant of the Lord” in the Deutero-Isaiah; and then exalted to be 
a Prince and a Savior. It is Paul who first declares the divine sonship. 

The apostle’s Christology advances with his later teaching. There 
we have pre-existence, a heavenly rule, even association with the cre- 
ation and administration of the universe. The climax is reached in 
Colossians, where Christ is described, not merely as the medium of 
creation and the instrument of providence, but even as the end, the 
goal toward which all things are working, or the person they are 
destined to serve. ‘All things have been created through him and unto 
him” (Col. 1:16). Earlier than this he appears as the “image (e‘«ev) 
of God” (2 Cor. 4:4); here he is “the image of the invisible God,” 
and the “firstborn of all creation” (vs. 15). How did Paul come to 
these ideas and phrases, absolutely without parallel in primitive 
apostolic teaching? We may say that contemplation on the great- 
ness of Christ experienced in his effective, redeeming grace led the 
apostle on under the influence of the spiritual light he claimed to 
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receive from God, so that he concluded that the Savior, whose triumph 
in the resurrection had led to such great results, must have this exalted 
nature, must have been pre-existent, must have been endowed with 
the vast functions here ascribed to him. The apostle may have 
inferred that they were involved in the divine sonship, which not 
merely the fact of the resurrection, but its potency, the grace flowing 
from it, appeared to demonstrate. But was all this reached solely 
in the private meditations of his own mind, without the aid of a single 
impulse from any other thinker? That is contrary to all experience 
in the history of thought. ; 

Now, when we turn to Philo, we come upon some remarkable 
parallels. We discover that the Son of God in Paul occupies a very 
similar place in the universe to Philo’s Logos, the pre-existent medium 
of creation and present instrument of Providence and Revelation. 
The Logos is in a sense God’s Son. He is the “firstborn.” It is 
true, the Greek terms differ. Paul has mpwrordxos, i. e., first-con- 
ceived and born, while Philo has rpotoydvos, literally “ first-begotten;” 
but the essential ideas are identical, and Philo’s expression is the more 
neatly accurate in view of a divine fatherhood, although, as we have 
seen, he never works out that idea. Then the Logos is the “image” 
(eix@v) of God—the very same word used by Paul. It is signi- 
ficant to observe in this connection that the apostle here employs 
an unusual expression, saying “the invisible God.” Invisibility is 
an idea especially congenial to Philo’s conception of the Divine Being. 
Can we say that all these coincidences are purely accidental? There 
are great differences between the Christian apostle and the Jewish 
philosopher. With Paul the Son of God is always a person; but 
Philo’s Logos, though personified in his highly allegorical way, is 
not really a distinct person, but either the divine reason, or God’s 
plan of the universe, or the power he puts forth in realizing this plan. 
I say this is in spite of Mr. Conybeare’s statements to the contrary, 
but with Dr. Drummond. Then Philo would never dream of iden- 
tifying the Logos with the Messiah. On the other hand, Paul never 
uses the term “Logos” for the Son of God. It is the most character- 
istic word in Philo’s system. If Paul knew Philo and borrowed 
ideas and phrases from him, he must have deliberately rejected the 
dominant idea and favorite term of the Jewish Alexandrian phil- 
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osophy. Here again the more likely explanation appears to be that 
the influence of Philo was felt by Paul through the medium of the 
atmosphere created by the Alexandrian Jew, which had spread so 
widely as to have penetrated the circles within which the apostle 
moved in his later days, so that even characteristic phrases hid in 
this way had reached him. 

3. In the third stage of proximity to the Jewish Alexandrian 
school we have the epistle to the Hebrews and the fourth gospel. 
With regard to both of these works it is not difficult to discover, 
not only resemblances, but also definite marks of dependence. The 
epistle to the Hebrews is admittedly a work richly imbued with 
Alexandrianism. This fact has to be taken into account in any 
discussion of the perplexing problem of its authorship. It is the chief 
ground on which many assign it to Apollos—because we know that 
Apollos was a Jew from Alexandria. The author knows the Old 
Testament only in the Septuagint; in several places he betrays his 
acquaintance with the book of Wisdom; it is scarcely less evident 
that he was familiar with the teachings of Philo. A convincing 
evidence of this latter fact may be seen in the formule with which 
he introduces quotations from the Old Testament. These are unique 
in the New Testament. Paul and every other apostolic writer, 
except the author of Hebrews, quote the several authors by name, 
or use some general designation. They either name the human 
author or refer their quotations in general terms to “the Scriptures,” 
~ “the Law.” They introduce the technical phrase “it is written.” 
Thus we have: “He saith also in Hosea” (Rom. 9:25); “Isaiah 
saith” (vs. 27); “It is written” (vs. 33); ‘Moses saith” (10:19). 
This style is never met with in Hebrews. The author takes the 
highest view of the inspiration of Scripture. The human writer 
is left out of account; it is simply the word of God. Thus quo- 
tations are introduced with such phrases as “He saith” (Heb. 1:7; 
4:1; 5:6; 8:8; 10:4, etc.); “the Holy Ghost saith” (3:7); “it is 
said” (3:15); “it is witnessed” (7:17); “the exhortation which 
reasoneth with you” (12:5), as though the Scriptures were person- 
ified. On no single occasion, among all these many Scripture 
references of this epistle, is any human author named. In one case 
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periphrasis, as though it were purposely designed to keep him in 
the background. We read here: “But one hath somewhere tes- 
tified”’ (2:6). 

These peculiarities in the introductions of Old Testament quota- 
tions are all found in Philo. This is exactly Philo’s method, and, 
indeed, we have here the very words he employs. Therefore the 
least we must infer is that the author of Hebrews belonged to the 
same literary circle as Philo. But should we not venture farther 
and conclude that he must have been a disciple of the Alexandrian 
philosopher, if not in person, at any rate by the perusal of his written 
works? This conclusion seems to be confirmed by further resem- 
blances. The treatment of the law as the shadow of higher truth, 
and the depreciation of the material element in it compared with the 
ideal, are Philonic. In particular, a notable feature of the epistle 
is the prominence given to Melchizedek regarded mystically. In 
Philo also Melchizedek appears as an important mystical personage. 
Then we have specific phrases, found nowhere else in the New 
Testament, but to be discovered in the Jewish Alexandrian writings. 
The remarkable word rendered by our Revisers “‘effulgence” (Heb. 
1:3) is found both in the book of Wisdom (7:25) and in Philo (De 
Concupisc., 11; De Opij. Mund., 5; De Plantatione Noae, 2), and 
that other peculiar term rendered “the very image” (Heb. 1:3) is 
found in Philo (De Plantatione Noae, 5). Moreover, the application 
of these peculiar terms is similar in both cases; in the New Testa- 
ment book they are applied to the Son of God, and in Wisdom and 
the Alexandrian writers to wisdom and the Logos. 

While, however, dependence seems to be proved, there are marked 
differences even here. In Hebrews, as much as in the other New 
Testament books, we have Jesus Christ, the real, living, personal 
Son of God, and not an allegorical abstraction, such as wisdom or the 
Logos, as the medium of divine revelation and action. Then, while 
Philo would still retain the forms of Judaism, the author of Hebrews 
would abolish those forms, and substitute for them, not metaphysical 
ideas or ethical principles after the Alexandrian method, but the actual 
person and work of Christ; so that the counterpart to the Jewish 
sacrifices is not some ideal conception, but the very real sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ, presenting to God his blood, that is, the fruit of his 
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actual death on the cross, a concrete historical event. Moreover, 
the way of salvation is through this sacrifice and the personal inter- 
cession of Christ as our high-priest, while with Philo it consisted only 
in moral culture and the striving of the soul to attain to ecstasy. 
The essential elements of Hebrews cannot be traced back to the 
Alexandrian school. Philo may account for its form; its substance 
represents independent, original Christianity. 

4- Lastly, we have the fourth gospel. The association of this 
work with Philo is almost, if not entirely, confined to the prologue. 
The Logos doctrine, which is so prominent on the opening page, 
never appears in the course of the narrative. But it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that we have in this prologue a case of real 
derivation from Philo. First, and above all, there is the very use of 
the word “Logos.” It is true that this might have appeared simply 
as a translation of the Hebrew word Memra, the “word of the Lord” 
in the Old Testament and rabbinical literature, since, indeed, it is 
so used in the Septuagint. That is conceivable. But is it probable ? 
Observe how abruptly it is introduced by the evangelist. He takes 
for granted, that the term is familiar to his readers. How comes he 
to do so? In no earlier writings is the pre-existent Christ thus iden- 
tified with the “word of God.’? Moreover, if he means only this, 
why does not John avoid all possible ambiguity by being more explicit ? 
Why does he not use the full scriptural phrase, “The word of Yah- 
weh?” The term “Logos” must have been widely spread abroad, 
not only among Jews affected by Philo, but more directly under the 
influence of the Stoics, from whom Philo had derived it. Unless the 
author of the fourth gospel was ignorant of the Stoic as well as the 
Philonic use of the term, he must have known that his adoption of it 
in an absolute form would lead to associations with the prevalent 
usage. Why, then, did he not guard against the mistake, if mistake 
it was? The only answer on this hypothesis is that he did not 
know that he was creating a serious ambiguity. But there is much 
more than the abrupt introduction of this word into Christian litera- 
ture to send us to Philo for its source. ‘The description of the status 
and functions of the Logos shows marked resemblance to the Alex- 
andrian thinker. He is called “God,” and Philo’s Logos is “the 
second God” (in one place, Fragments, ii, 265). He is in intimate 
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association with God, is the instrument of creation and the medium 
of revelation. All this we find in Philo. Can it all be no more than 
an accidental series of coincidences? Surely, the probability leans 
heavily the other way. The prologue of John is redolent of Philo, 
rich in echoes of the ripest Alexandrian philosophy. Yet even here, 
as in all the New Testament writings previously referred to, the 
author preserves his individuality and his conviction of specific truths 
essential to Christianity which are alien to Philo and even repugnant 
to his system. In particular, there are four, viz.: (1) the sense 
of word attached to the term “Logos,” rather than that of reason; 
(2) the personality of the Logos; (3) his incarnation; (4) his iden- 
tification when incarnate with the Jewish Messiah. With Philo 
the Logos is reason; though allegorically personified, it is not an 
actual person; the incarnation would be utterly opposed to Philo’s 
ideas of liberation and detachment from the material; Philo felt 
no interest in the popular notion of the Messiahship. Such important 
differences reveal considerable independence. Thus even in the 
prelude to John, the most Philonic passage of the New Testament, 
the full teaching goes far beyond Philo, and its departure from the 
Alexandrian philosophy is all in the direction of the specific Christian 
truth that is common to the New Testament writers. 

The conclusion to which we seem to be brought is, on the one hand, 
that there are distinct traces of Alexandrian influences in the New 
Testament, not, indeed, in the teachings of Jesus Christ, but indi- 
rectly affecting Paul, and more directly the authors of Hebrews and 
the fourth gospel; but, on the other hand, that the more essential 
teachings of the New Testament are not due to this source, and that 
even where its influence is most felt it does not destroy those essential 
characteristics or distort the ideas of original Christianity, while it 
is of some aid in developing those ideas 
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THE EFFECT OF MODERN BIBLE TEACHING AS SEEN 
BY THE STUDENT 


PROFESSOR IRVING F. WOOD, PH.D. 
_ Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


The course had been one covering the period from the Maccabean 
time to the close of the New Testament canon. The students had 
read Daniel, much of the apocalyptic and apocryphal Jewish writings, 
and parts of the New Testament. The object had been to trace the 
history of thought through this period. The question of the bearing 
of the study on Christian faith had never been discussed in the class. 
The work had been entirely objective, the only aim being to find 
out what the facts were. The class was elective from the junior 
and senior classes of the college. At the close of the course the 
question given below was appended, for volunteer answer, to the 
examination. About half the class answered, and the answers are 
interesting as the spontaneous opinions of students who had evidently 
given thought to the subject. They are in no case the reproduction 
of ideas consciously given by the instructor. Selections from the 
answers follow the question. 

Question: What is the effect on Christian faith of a study of the 
development of the origin of the Christian religion ? 

“The primary effect of a course of this kind seems to me to be that it forces 
one really to think and find reasons for her belief or disbelief in certain doctrines 
which heretofore have been accepted without thought and without question. It 
revolutionizes our point of view to such a degree that at first one is apt to decide 
that he cannot believe anything. Facts come so thick and fast at first that they 
cannot be grasped; but in a short time one gets her ideas readjusted, as it were, 
and finds that the underlying essential ideas are the same, and can be believed 
without the additions and changes made by theologians. The essential ideas of 
Christianity may be a universal appeal to mankind; and in this the course has 
benefited much, namely, that it has shown us the essentials and enabled us to see 
what is the ideal in the main, and what creeds have gradually been formed from it.”’ 

“The effect on Christian faith of a study of the development of the Christian 
religion is beneficial (1) in the main. It thoroughly upsets the mythical ideas 
which an early study of the Bible is apt to inculcate. It is (2) likely, also, to 
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show one the folly of insisting on minor points of doctrine and dogma, when 
one realizes that there is no dogma in the New Testament. By showing the 
unity of the development in the Old and New Testaments alike, it is liable to give 
one a new admiration for the Scriptures.” 

“I think the study of the development of Christian thought, such as we have 
made, is invaluable to one who wishes her religion to be as intelligent and scientific 
as her other kriowledge. It is a study of truth, and even though our faith may 
include some traditional principles which we find are not founded on the teaching 
of Christ, and we have to give them up, if we are really seeking for the truth, we are 
glad to do so. We know better what we do believe and why we believe it, and . 
are able to distinguish between what is essential in our Christianity and what 
is the superstructure built by Christ’s interpreters. It is also very interesting. 
We have been brought up to certain principles and standards, varying with the 
times and churches to which we belong, and our home training, and we have 
judged ourselves and others by them. But after such a study as this, where we 
find the real, just standard of Christ, many of our former standards are swept 
away, and we see that others who formerly seemed very wicked, and almost 
heathen, are as good as we are, and we are not as good as we thought we were.” 

“Such a study of the development of Christianity is very strengthening to 
the Christian faith. We are led to see exactly where the authority for our beliefs 
should lie—in the teaching and life of Jesus. Many of the old conflicting ideas 
which puzzled and hindered us are thus made clear, because we see that according 
to Christ they are not essential. It also shows the development of all that is best 
in the old Jewish beliefs, and the dropping out of the other elements. We see 
the development in the idea of the Messiah, God’s relation to the world, and the 
need of emphasis on purity of everyday life rather than on the thought of life 
after death. Thus we see on what deep-laid ideas Christ rested his teaching. 
He took further steps in the development of the love and righteousness of God 
and the need for harmony with him. Without such a careful study of each book 
and its ideas, we should perhaps never stop to think of all that Christ’s coming 
meant to the men of his time.” 

“Such a study as this has been, of the origin and growth of Christianity, may 
have various results; I should say, different results according to the different 
people. The fact that you begin from the very germs of Christianity, back in 
the Old Testament, must necessarily, I should think, affect your consideration 
of the New Testament; if you think at all, your former ideas of the Bible get 
a severe shock, and if you do allow yourself to accept the apparent and obvious, 
you are considerably broadened as a result.” 

“The first study of the kind cannot help being very much of a shock, but if 
sufficient emphasis is placed on the few things which are important after all, 
one’s faith ought not to be shaken. Without such emphasis it may easily 
lead to indifference or mere intellectual interest.” 

“By a study of the development of the Christian religion it is possible for us 
to see on what grounds Christianity is based and to get a basis for our own belief. 
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We come to realize the different sources, the reasons for development along 
certain lines, and then can make our own selections.” 

“T can see how the person who is looking for an opportunity to doubt Chris- 
tianity and Christ would find that opportunity in such a course as this one, when 
first he goes through the sensation of having his old beliefs deliberately denied 
or disputed.” : 

“This course is not only useful, but necessary, to the person who expects 
or hopes, at least, to be able to meet the questions that will be put to him regarding 
the testimony both of the Bible and of outside authorities. The strong person 
can, in the end, only be strengthened by his better understanding of the Bible 
and by the development of his powers to reason and form his own opinion. The 
weak person will find no more to meet here than he will, sooner or later, out 
among people, and here he will find some answer that he may not discover there. 
Besides, I think a course like this interests one in the Bible, in the study of the 
original development of a religion, as he has not been interested before, because 
the view-point is so different and so much more expansive. Faith, sense, and 
intelligence ought to go hand in hand. Then there can be no danger.” 


These answers are of interest as showing the thoughtful and 
practical spirit in which students are meeting the present biblical 
teaching. They have a special value for the teacher, be he college 
professor, preacher, or Sunday-school teacher, in two ways: 

First, they show how much practical value there is in placing 
emphasis, as one student says, “‘on the few things which are impor- 
tant.” Religious faith, after all, rests on only a few great things. 
It behooves the teacher to differentiate these from the great mass of 
matters of opinion, literary, historical, and doctrinal, with which 
they are surrounded and easily confused. Many of the answers 
seem to show that the students have passed through a period of 
confusion resulting from an implicit assumption of the equal value 
of everything connected with the Bible. If pastors and Sunday- 
school teachers will discriminate and put first things first, it will 
make matters in the college vastly easier for both pupil and teacher. 
Meantime we teachers in college must see to it that we do not lose 
our religious emphasis amid the details of literary and historical 
study. We must not “throw out the baby with the bath.” 

Second, they show the appreciation of the value of a thorough 
study. To several of these students it is plain that the second thought 
has been the thought that counted, and that, with all the care which 
the instructor could give, first impressions were too often erroneous. 
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Here seems to be a subject where a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. We must grasp this subject, if we touch it at all, as we do a 
nettle, so firmly that the sting is crushed. 

Other things are also suggested by these answers, but these two 
seem to me to be chief: 

Distinguish sharply between the religious and the literary; between 
“harmony with God” and the form in which that harmony expresses 
itself. 

Do not play with the scholarly Bible study. Do it thoroughly 
and carefully, if you do it at all. 
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OLIVE AND “WILD OLIVE” IN AMERICA 
WITH REFERENCE TO PAUL’S FIGURE OF SPEECH IN ROM. II:13-24. 


REV. HENRY D. PORTER, M.D., D.D. 
La Mesa, Cal. 


In the abundance of his metaphors the apostle Paul presents his 
readers with a problem when he says: “But if some of the branches 
were broken off, and thou, being a wild olive, wast grafted in among 
them, and didst become partaker with them of the root of the fatness 
of the olive tree, glory not over the branches” (Rom. 11:17f.). The 
problem is: Has it ever been a custom to graft the “wild olive” 
upon the good olive, and, if so, with what results ? 

Professor Ramsay’ comes to the rescue of the apostle’s accuracy 
of observation and statement. His answer to the problem is made 
by explaining the “wild olive” referred to by Paul to be the oleaster, 
well known to Greek and Latin writers as a small shrub quite distinct 
from the agrielaios, the ingrafted tree of Tristram and others. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay relies on the elaborate treatise of Professor T. Fischer, 
who affirms that the oleaster in ancient times was grafted on the stock 
of the good olive, grown old and useless, for the purpose of “invigor- 
ating a decadent olive tree.”” Professor Fischer maintains that it is 
customary to rejuvenate an olive tree which has ceased to bear fruit 
by grafting it with a shoot of the wild olive, when the tree will again 
begin to bear fruit: ‘The sap of the wild olive is ennobled and the 
tree again bears fruit... . The grafted shoot affects the stock 
below the graft . . . . The fruit that is grown on the new shoot will 
be more fleshy and richer in oil.” On the other hand, Professor 
Ramsay affirms: ‘The wild olive properly grafted with the nobler 
shoot gives rise to the true olive . . . . The essential fact is in all 
cases the grafting of the young tree.”” He admits, further, that the 
ordinary practice is not to graft on the oleaster stock. 

It may well be questioned whether the practice has ever existed 
of grafting the wild olive upon the good olive. Such a process 

t See the Expositor for January and February, 1905. 
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was unknown to Origen, the first commentator to discuss the figura- 
tive passage in Paul’s letter to the Romans. To be sure, Origen’s 
testimony is discredited. because “olives are not grown in Egypt.” 
And yet one recalls that Origen fled to Caesarea, was persuaded while 
there to be ordained a presbyter by Palestinian bishops, and taught 
in their schools for some years. Why should he not have known the 
habits of olive culture in Palestine ? 

But even if the practice of grafting the wild olive shoot upon a good 
olive tree had been common, we should still ask: What good result 
would come? Would it not be much more “contrary to nature ?” 
The principle of grafting depends much upon the vigor of the root: 
“Thou bearest not the root but the root thee.” The natural and 
inevitable result is the vigorous growth of the new shoot, the new, 
good olive shoot bearing good fruit. Again, it is not necessary that 
every good olive should be grafted, as olive culture in America 
shows. 

The Pacific coast of California has become a great grower of the 
olive, producing both the fruit and the oil. A brief survey of its cul- 
ture may supply some of the details which Professor Ramsay desires. 
Large areas of land have been planted to this tree, with soil and 
climate perfectly adapted. The published “Report of the State 
Board of Horticulture on the California Olive Industry” tells us that 
in 1897 there were growing two and a half million of olive trees. 
These will produce four hundred thousand barrels—fifty gallons each 
—of pickled and dried olives, and one million cases of oil. 

The origin of the olive in California is of special interest. The 
Franciscan fathers of San Blas, Mexico, sent an expedition in 1769 
to take charge of the Jesuit mission. José de Galvez, “visitor- 
general” and secular head, made arrangement for supplies, among 
which were flower, vegetable, and fruit seeds. The first seeds of the 
olive are said to have been planted at “Old Mission,” in the valley 
just north of San Diego. The fathers built new missions and planted 
at once “cuttings” from the San Diego trees. In this way the 
foundation of a gigantic industry was laid, and the stock furnished 
for many groves. For nearly a hundred years the only variety was 
the “ Mission olive,” and the larger number of the original trees were 
grown from seed. Recently the eight-year-old son of my neighbor 
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found a seedling in the grass; the early trees may have been of such 
origin, which would account for the variability of different types of 
“Mission olive.” Within recent years olive-growers have imported 
olive trees from many lands. Almost every variety known to the 
Old World has been tried. There are said-to be at least a hundred 
varieties, with different names, in process of experimental culture. 
The “ Mission olive,” however, maintains its supremacy. 

The fruit-bearing olive of California is divided into classes, as 
follows: (1) The wild olive—dwarf trees, valuable for stock; fruit of 
varying size with very little flesh. (2) The semi-wild olive—medium 
trees. The first olive trees imported to the state of California in 
1872 were from “St. Chamas,” France, with the name Picholine. 
On the voyage the tops were frozen below the grafts. -Most of them 
grew shoots, and were widely distributed under the impression that 
they were the genuine Picholine. These produced a small berry 
having the character of the wild species. This is now known as 
“‘Redding’s Picholine.” The tree is of small dimension, and the fruit 
small and of-a low grade of oil. It is well suited for budding and 
grafting. (3) The cultivated varieties, either developed from large 
or small “cuttings” which retain the original character of the 
parent tree, or by grafting. 

The methods of propagating will have for us chief interest. 
Briefly, these methods are: (1) From seed; variable, often returning 
to type.? (2) From large “cuttings,” taken from mature trees in 
lengths of twelve inches or more, and at least an inch in diameter. 
(3) From small “cuttings,” taken from small trees, and cut at each 
end. (4) From tips, extreme ends of branches. (5) From suckers, 
germinating from between roots, from the trunk itself, or from large 
roots exposed to sunshine. (6) By layering—old stock cut off to 
produce numerous shoots, which are bent over and intrenched. 
(7) From sprouts, gouged out from the sides of old trees. 

The olive is grafted and budded for the following purposes: (1) 


2 The vigorous seedlings are usually grafted in the third year and become fruit- 
bearers in the eighth year, earlier than the twenty-year growth of Ramsay. ‘Trees 
from seed grow more symmetrically, producing healthy and robust trees. ‘‘ Cuttings,” 
when taken from the nursery, planted in the orchard, and properly cared for, 
‘should pay all expenses in the third year, though only large cuttings from vigorous 
trees. 
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To multiply varieties in selected trees. (2) To ennoble the wild 
or semi-wild stock. (3) To excite development of branches, blos- 
soms, and fruit on parts of plant lacking them; new grafts grow 
vigorously. (4) To reinvigorate feeble trees, by grafting with others 
more fertile or hardy; grafting modifies the stature of the tree, and 
the size and flavor of the fruit. 

In reply to a query as to Paul’s figure of the wild olive, a horti- 
cultural expert writes: “The wild olive of Paul’s time was no doubt 
the ‘Picholine,’ so much used for grafting to superior kinds.” The 
“Picholine” is the one referred to above, the “Redding Picholine,” 
which is semi-wild. Of course, this is a wholly different tree from 
the oleaster (kotinos) which Professor Ramsay thinks was in the 
apostle’s mind. 

Methods of grafting in China and Japan are also suggestive. 
Green olives are in the market at Tientsin, brought from the south for 
pickling. The Chinese have broadened out the process of grafting, 
using it in many ways, e. g., in reforestation, through trenching, and 
in grafting upon willow, aspen, and wild fruit stock. A favorite - 
stock is the choke pear, whose wood is-chiefly used for the xylograph 
block-printing. The method of grafting in China is to cut off the 
tree close to the ground, inserting the grafts, and protecting them by 
careful banking of earth above. These grow with great vigor several 
feet each year, and produce good pears the third or fourth year. At 
Chefoo, grafts of pear were made on willow or aspen, producing a 
mammoth fruit, but of coarse wooden fiber. The same is true of the 
quince, which the Chinese call ‘wooden fruit,’’ and used only for 
ornament and fragrance until occidental ladies showed them a delicate 
jelly made from the same. Most interesting, as illustrating the 
“natural use,” is the graft upon the artemesia—a vigorous annual 
of rapid growth. Upon the well-developed stem the chrysanthemum 
is grafted or budded. The growth is vigorous and the flowers are 

3“A noble scion on the oleaster produces the true olive,” Professor Ramsay 
Says very truly. ‘Where cultivation is long settled and tended from the beginning, 
the young stock is noble.” I take it that he intends to assure us that “cuttings” from 


the good olive produce only good olives, which is true. This is not true of seed- 
lings, which easily revert to wild types. 


4 Called “‘ false olives”? by Dr. Williams. 
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resplendent. Roses also of great variety are grafted in like manner 
upon strong stock to enhance the grace and beauty of the flower. 

It would seem to be against nature to expect the graft to accom- 
plish the invigoration of the root rather than the improvement of the 
flower or the fruit. Did not the apostle expect a like result in the 
Christian life, a Christian engrafting upon the strong wild life of 
the world? Did he not expect a moral effect upon the Jewish 
brethren, produced by the stimulus of the moral beauty of Christian 
Greek and Roman ? 


SACRED OLIVE TREE IN THE LAND OF MOAB 


Current POpinion 


Professor Wernle’s Estimate of Jesus. 

In a lengthy estimate of Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity in the 
current number of the Methodist Quarterly Review, Dean Wallace, of 
Victoria University, says: ‘‘I wonder at some of the reviews of the work 
in presumably evangelical quarters. They must be due either to care- 
lessness, or to latent sympathy with an essentially Unitarian conception 
of Christianity.”” That which the reviewer finds as left by Wernle after 
melting out all the alloy of primitive Christianity is thus summarized: 
“He retains many an old phrase without retaining its old meaning. He 
certainly leaves us the fatherhood of God. He leaves us the brotherhood 
of man. He leaves us the ethics of Jesus. He leaves us, moreover, a 
Jesus who, while neither divine nor sinless, is yet a very wonderful per- 
sonality, of a higher than human consciousness, contact with whom will 
redeem men, in the sense of delivering them from the love and power of ° 
sin, and inspiring them for the Imitatio Christi.” But “‘apart from a 
profounder estimate of sin than our author anywhere exhibits, no man ever 
formed an evangelical conception of Christology or soteriology.” 


The Seat of Authority in the Science of Theology 

It is the opinion of President Little, of Garrett Biblical Institute, that 
“we have had the authority of popes, bishops, councils, and synods; we 
have had the authority of individuals and of sects; but never have we had 
in religion the kind of authority to which in the exact sciences we are learn- 
ing to defer.” It is to history that his appeal is made, when he continues 
his contribution to the recent number of the Methodist Review in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘‘Let us distinguish between those things which, though . 
hidden from the wise and prudent, are revealed to babes, and those things 
which in their very nature are accessible only to the powerful and instructed 
mind. Let us beware of deferring, as authorities, to those that have no 
respect for reason and in the arrogance of self-willed ignorance deliver 
judgments upon questions of which they have not even elementary knowl- 
edge. Such judgments, whether uttered by Judge Lynch or by a General 
Council, are sure to be reversed, but the mischief that they cause is irrepar- 
able. The history. of theology abounds with them, and hence the profound 
distrust with which the Christian teacher has to deal. Those, therefore, 
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who are charged with fixing the limits within which the mind of a great 
organization shall have free course are solemnly bound to be sure of their 
own competency. For nowhere can incompetency be more criminal than 
in such a tribunal. It was such a tribunal that crucified the Lord of life 
and glory.” 


When is God Present in an Experience? 

“The evidence of God’s special presence in an experience does not 
depend upon the fact of visions, nor even upon their content, per se, but 
upon results worthy of God. People are sometimes genuinely converted 
in trances, but the conversion is proved, not by the trance, but by the life. 
The trance is explainable by known laws, but this surely does not argue 
that God is not in the conversion. Was it not worthy of God to work 
through what we now know to be the laws of mind to bring Saul to a knowl- 
edge of his error? And is not the marvelous transformation of the man, 
and the use of the minutest peculiarities of temperament, training, and 
past experience to achieve this result, sufficient proof that God’s hand was 
in the work?” Such is the concluding paragraph of an examination of 
“The Psychology of Saul’s Conversion,” by Clarence D. Royse, in the 
current issue of the American Journal of Religious Psychology. The 
criterion here enunciated seems valid for all experiences, whether analogous 
to that of Saul or more or less striking than it in outward form. 


What Should a Minister Know? 

The bishop of Ripon, in the Hibbert Journal for April, 1905, discusses 
“The Education of a Minister of God,’”’ and reaches the conclusion that 
“‘we should train men to know their own times; to extend their studies 
beyond the narrow limits of a few centuries; to explore the facts of religious 
consciousness in all systems and in all ages; to understand that only as 
they bring their teaching into ethical contact with men can they expect 
spontaneous recognition of their authority, and to make men realize that 
ethical demands finally force men back into spiritual experience; for final 
and soul-satisfying harmony with God can only be reached in that supreme 
personal surrender of which love is the inspiration, and the Cross of Christ 
the changeless and significant symbol.” 


What is Religion? 

Not a new question, but one which is ever.and anon receiving a new 
answer, and will continue to engage the thought of minds with a tendency 
to definition. Professor F. R. Beattie gives his conception in the latest 
number of the Baptist Review and Expositor. ‘Religion is a mode of 
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knowing, of believing, of feeling, and of acting, which grows out of, and 
implies, an inherent and organic relation between God, its object, and 
man, its subject.” The religion of Schiller has been the subject of study 
and statement in more than one German and English article in recent 
weeks. Mr. W. H. Carruth, in the Open Court, states his conclusions 
as to the content of Schiller’s conception in terms which may be set down 
for comparison with the above definition: ‘Religion was for Schiller 
the longing and the striving for harmony with the spirit and tendency of 
the universe. . . . . He distrusted religious organizations of all kinds, 
fearing their tendency to fetter the human spirit, whereas he found the 
very life of the spirit to consist in the liberty to discover and assimilate the 
will of God.” : 
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Exploration and Discovery 


From London, whither he has now returned, Petrie writes: 

We were in Sinai all the season [1904-5], and I there cleared the temple of 
Serabit el-Khadem, and found that it was entirely on Semitic lines, and not 
Egyptian. A great mass of burnt offerings in front of the cave shrine, a crowd of 
Bethel pillars on the hill around, two hanafiyeh courts like a mosque, and a 
system of pilgrim chambers are all un-Egyptian. This is from the Twelfth to 
the Twentieth Dynasty [2000-1200 B. C.]. We have brought away about fifty 
small stelz, etc., and copied hundreds of inscriptions. There will be an Egypt 
Exploration Fund extra volume of inscriptions, and a popular volume of views 
and discussions of Sinai, issued by myself. 

A letter from Professor Steindorff, of Leipzig, reports the success of 
his excavations in the great cemetery of Gizeh. He has been employing 
about four hundred workmen, who have thus far uncovered fifty masonry 
tombs of stone or brick. One can now walk about the streets of this sec- 
tion of the great city of tombs at Gizeh, and enter the cultus or chapel 
chambers in which the surviving relatives offered food and drink to their 
dead five thousand years ago. The shafts leading down through the 
superstructure are sometimes ten or even fifteen meters deep, cut into the 
rock. Below—that is, at the lower end of the shaft—is a small chamber, 
in which the deceased was laid to rest. The skeletons had mostly perished. 
The majority of the tombs date from the third millennium B. C. They 
contained a great number of specimens of Egyptian art, especially of well- 
preserved stone figures, very true to life, depicting functionaries, officials, 
servants, cooks, beer-brewers, butchers, and bakers. 

Several reports of the results of the remarkable discoveries of Legrain 
at Karnak last year have now appeared: orie in the Chronique des arts, of 
Paris; and a summary of the historical result by Legrain himself in Mas- 
péro’s Recueil de travaux. The cache has now yielded: 457 statues and 
statuettes, 15 stele of granite and alabaster, 8 Osiris statues, 7 sphinxes, 
6 magnificent vases of alabaster, and innumerable fragments. Especially 
valuable are a gold ring of Queen Nofretete, wife of Ikhnaton (Amenho- 
tep IV), the great revolutionizer of Egyptian religion; a statue of King 
Taharka, the Tirhaka of the Old Testament, in gold-bronze; an Osiris 
statue in bronze over five feet high. The finest pieces have already reached 
Cairo, and are being installed in the great museum. 
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The excavations of Naville and Hall have continued at Der el-Bahri 
(Thebes), in order to complete the clearance of the Eleventh Dynasty 
temple which they found there. They have pushed the excavations down 
the axis toward the cliffs, and have found what seems to be the base of a 
pyramid at the rear. The temple is interesting as the oldest building at 
Thebes, dating, as it does, back of 2000 B. C., and being the earliest example 
of the terraced type. 

The magnificent mortuary furniture found by Mr. Theodore M. Davis 
at Thebes, in the tomb of Tuya and Yuya, the parents of Queen Tiy 
(1400 B. C.), proves to be of such extent, beauty, and splendor as to be 
unprecedented in the history of Egyptian excavation. It furnishes a new 
chapter in the art of this gorgeous age, when the empire of the Pharaohs 
was at its zenith, and will enable us for the first time adequately to depict 
the splendor of the Pharaonic palaces in the time of Amenhotep III, the 
Louis XV of early Egypt. 

At the session of the Anthropologische Gesellschaft recently held in 
Berlin, Dr. Max Blanckenhorn—doubtless the best-informed specialist on 
the geography, geology, and physiography of Syria-Palestine—called 
attention to a much-neglected field of study in those lands, viz., the traces 
of prehistoric man to be found there, in the form of flint implements and ~ 
artefacts of many kinds. No collection of such materials from Syria- 
Palestine exists in Europe, and the Berlin museums, so rich in anthropo- 
logical collections, exhibit no specimens from there. On a recent explor- 
ing trip through the country, Dr. Blanckenhorn gave the matter much 
attention, and found that the flint implements of prehistoric man exist in 
Syria-Palestine in great numbers. He collected many specimens, of which 
he exhibited a considerable number to the Society. His researches led him 
to the conclusion that the invasion of the Israelites in the middle of the 
thirteenth century brought iron, hitherto unknown, into Palestine. Pos- 
sibly eight hundred years earlier, bronze had been introduced there; but 
back of that event only stone implements were known. Accepting the 
rather arbitrary classification of the anthropologists, Dr. Blanckenhorn 
found eolithic, paleolithic, and neolithic flints in his collection, the oldest 
of which he thought probably dated back to some five thousand years B. C. 
These conclusions of Dr. Blanckenhorn must now, of course, be compared 
and correlated with the information obtainable from the inscriptions, with 
which his data are at variance in a number of important particulars. We 
are very much indebted to Dr. Blanckenhorn, however, for the interest he 
has shown in this neglected field of oriental research, and it is to be hoped 
that this successful-beginning which he has made, may result in arousing 
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the interest and attention of students and travelers in Syria-Palestine. A 
few years of industrious collecting by visitors there, each specimen discov- 
ered being carefully marked as to locality and immediate environment, 
with full list of accompanying objects (if any), would enable us to test the 
tentative results of Dr. Blanckenhorn, to make the necessary modifications, 
and ultimately to arrive at approximately final conclusions as to the age 
of man in Palestine, and the length and character of his prehistoric career 
there. 
J. H. B. 
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THE summer school of Yale University offers special courses in the 
study of the Bible and the Christian religion, to be conducted by Professors 
Stevens, Porter, and Kent. 

THE total enrolment of college students in Bible classes conducted 
under the guidance of the International Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association for the college year 1904-5 amounts to thirty 
thousand. 

Two BEAUTIFULLY illustrated volumes containing the pictures by M. 
Tissot illustrative of Old Testament history have been recently published 
by Brunoff, Paris. The volumes are intended as a companion to Tissot’s 
Lije of Our Lord. 

THE committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund announces the publi- 
cation of a monograph on the Painted Tombs at Marissa, described by 
Rev. J. P. Peters, D.D., and Dr. Herman Thiersch, Ph.D. Among 
these tombs two are practically unique in that the original system of painted 
decoration remained almost intact when discovered. : 

THE promoters of the plan for arranging short summer terms of biblical 
study in England for women teachers and others, announce that courses 
are to be held this year at Girton College, Cambridge, from July 31 to 
August 19. The subjects are so arranged that students who have only a 
week or a fortnight at their disposal will be able to attend complete courses. 

Tue task of translating Professor Theodor Zahn’s Introduction to 
the New Testament has been undertaken under the direction of the faculty 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary. The work will probably appear 
in three volumes, containing nearly eighteen hundred pages. The work 
of translation has been in progress for some time, and is not yet quite 
complete. 

ProFEessor BenyaMiIn’W. Bacon, D.D., of the Yale Divinity School, 
has been appointed director of the American School of Oriental Research 
for 1905-6. He will be in Beirdt and the Lebanon regions from August 
to October, thereafter in Jerusalem and adjacent regions. A building for 
the school is in progress of erection on the grounds of the Marquis of Bute 
at Beirdt, and Professor Bacon will have charge of the installation of 
the school and its library in this building, in addition to his work in instruc- 
tidn and investigation. A number of American students have already 
arranged to spend the year in study in connection with the school. 
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Book Reviews 


The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia, and Their Place in 
the Plan of the Apocalypse. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., 
Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Humanity in the University 
of Aberdeen. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1905. 
Pp. xix+446. $3. 

This volume is of uniform size and style with the author’s Church in 
the Roman Empire and St. Paul the Traveller. It has sixteen plates, repro- 
ductions of photographs taken on the modern sites of the Seven Cities; 
thirty-six smaller illustrations in the text, mainly drawings of the figures 
on ancient coins; and a map of the province of Asia, showing the main an 
subsidiary mail routes which the author has traced and imagined in 
this district. The former half of the book might be styled ‘‘ Prolegomena,” 
since it is devoted to matters introductory tu the discussion of the title 
theme; and the latter half consists of alternating chapters, the first of 
which makes suggestions concerning the topography or history of one of 
the Seven Cities, while the second discusses the letter to that city and 
makes exegetical comments based upon the facts already presented. 

The author’s main contention is that the Christian church in each of these 
Asian cities is closely identified in the mind of the apostle John with the 
past history, the natural surroundings, and the characteristic features 
of the city itself. Therefore the letter to each of these churches is to be 
interpreted with this solidarity of life and interest chiefly in view. This 
suggestion makes it possible for the author to write a practically new 
commentary upon this portion of the Apocalypse. Much of his exegesis 
is thoroughly original, and has all the freshness and interest which novelty 
gives. If one is ready to accept the major premise, many of the conclusions 
will seem to be well substantiated. Others will seem to be rather labored 
and forced. We are simply stating a personal opinion when we say that 
to us the main contention is interesting and suggestive, but its exposition 
falls far short of producing final conviction of its validity. The author 
himself fears that he will be “exposed to the charge of imagining fanciful 
connections between the natural surroundings of the Seven Cities and the 
tone of the Letters’ (p. 47), and he disclaims anything like “the omniscient 
confidence of the critical pedant”’ (p. 89); yet his natural interest for his 
own position leads him to conclude, for example, that the church at Sardis 
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is addressed, ‘‘apparently with the set purpose of suggesting that the 
fortunes of ancient Sardis had been its own fortunes, that it had endured 
those sieges, committed those faults of carelessness and blind confidence, 
and sunk into the same decay and death as the city,” and then to add: 
‘*That this is intentional and deliberate cannot be questioned for a moment”’ 
(p. 380). This comes close to ‘omniscient confidence; yet the whole 
discussion leaves us questioning still. 

* One of the most attractive suggestions which the author makes is that 
concerning “‘the crown of Smyrna.” He shows that Mount Pagos made 
an ideal acropolis for the city, and that it crowned the beauty of the city 
with its buildings, making it “‘a queenly city, crowned with her diadem 
of towers” (p. 257). Then he shows, from the orations of Apollonius 
of Tyana and Alius Aristides, that the ‘‘crown of Smyrna” was a familiar 
phrase in that city. Then he hastens to draw the conclusion that when 
John says in the letter to Smyrna, “I will give thee the crown of life,’”’ he 
intended to say: ‘‘You shall wear no longer a mere crown of buildings 
and towers, nor even the crown of good citizens which Apollonius advised 
to put on, but a crown of life” (p. 275). This seems possible, and even 
probable, at first thought; but when we remember that the phrase occurs 
elsewhere in the New Testament, and is used by James who may never 
have seen or heard of Smyrna’s crown of buildings, and that the gift of 
the crown of reward is mentioned by Peter and by Paul when we have no 
reason to think that they have Smyrna in their thought, we are inclined 
to conclude that the phrase is less likely to be suggested by its local appli- 
cation than by its current use in the early church, or even by some 
explicit, though unrecorded, promise of the Lord. 

When the author says, in explanation of the promise to Ephesus, ‘I 
come to thee, and will move the candlestick out of its place,” that the 
relation of sea and land has caused more than one change of the city’s 
site in the endeavor to maintain a good harbor, and that therefore ‘‘a 
threat of removing the church from its place would be inevitably understood 
by the Ephesians as a denunciation of another change in the site of the 
city, and must have been so intended by the writer” (p. 245), we feel like 
smiling at the naiveness of the suggestion, and we abide by our former 
opinion that the “denunciation” here is not that of the inconvenience 
of a removal of a few miles, but rather that of utter extinction suggested 
by the familiar Jewish metaphor. 

These illustrations may suffice to show that we think that the author 
is inclined to overestimate the importance of his dominant theme, and 
to over-work his peculiar province of discovery and geography in Asia 
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Minor and the ancient world. Much that he says will be permanently 
valuable. Much of the remainder will have subordinate importance. 
A residuum is sure to be rejected. 

The first half of the book is worth more than the last half. In 
the last half the commentary chapters are not as valuable as the others. 
The style is diffuse; repetitions are frequent; and there are long-expanded 
commonplaces. The book will be welcomed chiefly because it contains 
many items of interesting information and throws much light upon the 
environment of the early Asia Minor Christians. 


: D. A. HAYEs. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 


Evanston, Ill. 


The Teaching of the Gospel of John. By Rev. J. Ritcure Smita. 
Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1903. Pp. 406. $1.50, net. 

The purpose of this book is largely exegetical and expository, rather 
than critical. It exhibits and analyzes the materials of the gospel without 
making any explicit inquiry into their sources. On all critical questions 
the book is avowedly conservative, and uses few even of the most assured 
results of modern critical scholarship, though the author shows that he is 
not ignorant of these results. . 

Strictly speaking, the book is more (or, sometimes, less) than a theology 
of the gospel of John; for, in the first place, the author uses freely refer- 
ences from other parts of the Scripture, treating the whole Bible as though 
it were homogeneous throughout in its teaching; and, in the second place, 
he often develops topics on which the gospel gives little or no explicit 
instruction. 

As a whole, the main topics—God, the Word, the Holy Spirit, sin, 
salvation, life, etc.—are well treated. The legitimacy of the author’s 
constant use of the term “‘Logos” to designate Jesus, when the gospel uses 
it only in the introduction, may be questioned. Such a usage makes 
fundamental that which was only incidental in the thought of the writer. 
John evidently uses the term ‘‘Logos” only because it was more familiar 
to his readers, not because it conveyed more knowledge of the Savior than 
the terms “Jesus,” “‘Lord,” and ‘‘Christ.” In discussing Jesus’ attitude 
toward the Old Testament Scriptures, the author fails to distinguish between 
their fundamental principles and the specific commands in which these 
principles are embodied. Jesus always upheld the fundamental principles, 
though he often set aside the specific commands, e. g., respecting fasting, 
oaths, and clean and unclean meats. The author quite often takes refuge 
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under the term ‘‘mystery”—more often indeed, than the writer of the 
gospel does. A case in point is where the author tries to derive the full- 
fledged ecclesiastical doctrine of the Trinity from the simple statements of 
the gospel. And yet, incongruous as it may seem with his general attitude 
toward the whole Bible, he admits that in the Old Testament both the 
“‘Word” and the “Spirit” are represented rather as aitributes or powers 
of God, than as personalities. 

In general, it may be said of the book that there is much that is helpful 
in every chapter; while, in meee the chapters on ‘‘Salvation” and 
“Life” are stimulating. 


Wm. R. SCHOEMAKER. 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


Faith and Knowledge: Sermons. By Rev. W.R. INGE, M.A. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles ee s Sons, 
1904. Pp. viii+292. $1. 50, net. 


Dr. Inge is fellow and tutor of Hertford College, Oxford, and examining 
chaplain to the bishop of Lichfield. The sermons and addresses in the 
present volume were delivered on various occasions and in various places, . 
the greater number of them being university sermons preached at Oxford 
or Cambridge, or at Eton and Exeter Colleges. One was preached in 
Westminster Abbey, and still another, on Easter Sunday, in Athens. 

In the main, the sermons are academic in tone, tending toward scho- 
lasticism, and moving in the atmosphere of the Anglican church and its 
assumptions. They disappoint the reader by an absence of intellectual 
virility and “grip,” and a certain passionate enthusiasm which sweeps the 
interest of the reader into its current. 

The volume bears the title Faith and Knowledge, the relation of the 
two ideas. forming the main subject of several of the sermons. In the 
preface the author sets forth at some length his dissent from the Wiinsch- 
Philosophie which is now so popular among Christian apologists. He 
“regrets the tendency to degrade the reflective reason to the position of a 
mere advocate retained by the will,’ and disagrees with the dictum of 
Lotze that we ‘‘strive to know only in order that we may learn what to do.” 
He believes that this sort of pragmatism ‘‘lends itself too easily to a formal 
orthodoxy which is only at peace because it is no longer anywhere in con- 
tact with fact.” This is an interesting counter-thesis to the general position 
of the Ritschlians, and in the final chapter of the book, upon “Liberal 
Catholicism,” it is taken up by the author somewhat more fully. But one 
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looks in vain in the sermons for a really lucid and convincing discussion 
of this central proposition. 

The essential candor of the author’s mind, however, flashes out here 
and there, and notably in an address upon self-consecration given in Wells 
Cathedral as one of a series of Retreat or Quiet Day addresses. These 
are wholesome words: 

I do not think we need be at all afraid of losing our faith by facing all prob- 
lems honestly, so long as our lives are in the right If we want to help those 
who are in difficulty, it is absurd to suppose that we can do so unless we have tried 
to appreciate and understand fairly the theories which have unsettled them. The 
shut mind can only use that fatal dialectical instrument which argues: “If you 
do not believe this, then you cannot believe that; and if you do not believe that, 
then you must give up Christianity altogether.” The hearer, sadly enough, 
chooses the other horn of the dilemma, and gives up Christianity. The shut 
mind is always ready to bring the ark of God into the camp when the Philistines 
threaten, or to do like the Chinese, who piled their most sacred crockery on the 
rails to stop the first locomotive which ran into their country. 


E. DEWHUuRST. 
Curcaco, ILL. 


Outlines of the Life of Christ. By PRorressor WILLIAM SANDAY, 
D.D., LL.D., Oxford University. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1905. Pp. 241. $1.25, net. 

The Twentieth Century New Testament. A Translation into 
Modern English. Revised and Final Edition. Chicago: F. H. 
Revell Co., 1905. Pp. 523. $1, net. 

The Student’s Chronological New Testament. With Introductory 
Historical Notes and Outlines. By PRoressor A. T. ROBERT- 
son. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1904. Pages not numbered. 
$1. 

A Harmony of the Gospels for Historical Study. An Analytical 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. By PRoFEssors WM. ARNOLD 
StEveENS and Ernest DeWitt Burton. Third Edition, 
Revised. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904. Pp. 
283. $1. 

Six years ago, in Vol. II of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, appeared 
an encyclopedic and extended article on Jesus Christ. _Unmeasured praise 
. was bestowed upon this article for its thorough but intelligent conservatism, 
its genuine scholarship, its devout religious spirit, and its qualities of help- 
fulness to the general Bible student. It is fitting and wise that this article 
should now appear by itself in ordinary book form. The material has not 
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been revised, rearranged, or otherwise modified from its form in 1899, 
except for the mention of a few new books in the bibliography. A new 
and valuable map of Palestine in the time of Christ has been added. Those 
who own the Hastings Dictionary will greatly appreciate the accessibility 
and convenience of Dr. Sanday’s masterly article in this form. Other 
persons should procure this book as indispensable to their study of the 
life of Christ. 

The Twentieth Century New Testament was issued in three parts, in 
1899, 1900, and 1901. In this tentative form over two hundred thousand 
copies were sold. The authors have now revised the whole work and 
have issued it in its final form. It is well known that the publication is 
anonymous, the translation having been produced ‘‘by a company of about 
twenty scholars representing the various sections of the Christian church” 
in Great Britain. The English text has been made directly from Westcott 
and Hort’s Greek text of the New Testament, without regard to the Author- 
ized and Revised Versions; the aim of the authors was to give to English 
readers a translation of the New Testament in the kind of English current 
in the present day. How well they have succeeded is shown by the remark- 
able sale of the work. In its revised and final form the circulation will 
doubtless greatly increase. Aided by the criticism which for the past seven 
years has been called forth by the tentative edition, the work has been 
thoroughly revised—so much change has been made that ‘‘this edition is 
virtually a new translation,” scarcely a sentence in the book remaining 
without more or less alteration. The gospels are arranged in chronological 
order, as are also the Pauline epistles; a page of general introduction 
precedes each book; and in the Table of Contents an analysis of each 
book appears. The text-page has inset paragraph headings, and the 
material of the text is broken up after the manner of modern printing. 
It would be difficult to suit all readers as to the kind of modern English 
which should be used in such a translation, as to the degree of literalness 
that is desirable, and as to the interpretation of specific passages; but there 
can be no question that this work is equaled by few, if any, in its earnest- 
ness, scholarship, and success. It deserves to be studied and publicly read, 
not in the place of, but alongside of, the American Standard Revision. 

The Student’s Chronological New Testament is printed from the electro- 
plates of the American Standard Edition of the Revised New Testament. 
Text, headlines, marginal references, and footnotes are precisely as in the 
editions of the New Testament issued by Thomas Nelson & Sons, the 
owners of the copyright of the American Standard Revision. As in The 
Twentieth Century New Testament, the gospels are arranged chronologically, 
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and the Pauline epistles; similarly, a page of general introduction, with a 
brief outline, precedes each book. Professor Robertson’s dates for the 
gospels are: Mark and Matthew, probably before 60 A. D., in that order; 
Luke, about 60 A. D.; John, “‘possibly about 85 or go A. D.” He follows 
Lightfoot’s placing of Galatians after the Corinthian epistles, and Philip- 
pians before the other imprisonment epistles. Acts is put at ‘‘about 63 
A. D.,” and the epistle of James ‘‘not later than 50 A. D.” In none of 
these dates is a consensus of present-day New Testament scholars repre- 
sented. 

The new edition of Professors Stevens and Burton’s Harmony of the 
Gospels, superseding the first edition published in 1893, and the second 
edition of 1902, has been entirely reset and presents a thorough revision. 
No radical change has been made, however, in the form or the character 
of the work. The number and order of sections remain as before. A 
third margin has been added to the page, exhibiting the readings of the 
American Standard Revision. The Harmony, with its six valuable appen- 
dices, constitutes one of the best aids to a comparative study of the gospels. 
The sale of the work has been very large, and in this revised form its use- 
fulness will continue. 

C. W. V. 
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Pew Literature 


OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

ReppatH, H. A. Modern Criticism and 
the Book of Genesis. New York: Gor- 
ham, 1905. Pp. viii+gr. 

A criticism, from the traditional point of view, 
of the historical interpretation of the Old Testament 
as represented by Dr. Driver’s recent commentary 
on Genesis. 

Cornitt, C.H. Einleitung in die kanon- 
ischen Biicher des Alten Testaments. 
(Grundriss der theologischen Wissen- 
schajten, Erste Abtheilung.) Fiinfte 
vollig neu gearbeitete Auflage. Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1905. Pp. xvi+350. 
M. 5. 

The most popular German introduction to the 
Old Testament is by this fifth edition kept abreast 
of the progress of the most recent scholarship. 
STAERK, WILLY. Siinde und Gnade nach 

der Vorstellung des alteren Judentums, 

besonders der Dichter der sogenannten 

Busspsalmen: __biblisch-theolo- 

gische Studie. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. 

Pp. 75. M. 1.50. 

A study of the Jewish conceptions of sin and 
grace as they are presented in the typical psalms 
6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, and 143; together with a 
new ion, emendations of the text, exegetical 
and critical notes, and a history of the interpre- 
tation of these psalms. 

FRANCKH. Die Prophetie in der Zeit vor 
Amos: Ein Versuch zur alttestament- 
lichen Religionsgeschichte. (Beitrage 
zur Férderung christlicher Theologie, 
IX, Heft I, pp. 29-86.) Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1905. M. 1.50. 


A study of the antecedents of Amos for the pur- 
pose of discovering the sources of the great ideas 
promulgated by the prophets of the eighth century 
B.C. 

K6nic, Epvarp. Die babylonische Ge- 
fangenschaft der Bibel als beendet 
erwiesen. Stuttgart: Kielman, 1905. 
Pp. 81. M. 1.20. 

A reply to Friedrich Delitzsch’s third essay on 
Babylon and the Bible. 

Ortiey, R. T. The Religion of Israel: 
An Historical Sketch. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1905. Pp. xi+227. 
45. 

Berry, Geo. R. The Book of Proverbs. 
(An American Commentary on the Old 
Testament.) Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1905. Pp. 
xv +99. 

Merritt, Geo. E. The Song of Songs. 
(An American Commentary on the Old 
Testament.) Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1905. Pp. 
xxvi+ 38. 


ARTICLES 


Curtiss, S.I. Survivals of Ancient Sem- 
itic Religion in Syrian Centres. Expos- 
itor, June, 1905, pp. 415-31. 

K6nic, Epuarp. The Latest Phase of 
the Controversy Over Babylon and 
the Bible. American Journal of 
Theology, July, 1905. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
Lioyp, SAMUEL. The Corrected English 
New Testament: A Revision of the 
“Authorized” Version (by Nestle’s 
Resultant Text). Prepared with the 
assistance of Eminent Scholars. New 


York: Putnam, 1905. Pp. xxviii+ 516. 


Westcott and Hort’s text would have formed a 
better basis for this purpose; the interpolation of 
Luke 22:43, 44, €. g., would thus have been noted. 
“Give my body to be burnt’? (1 Cor. 13:3) is 
another survival of the traditional text. The trans- 
lation is, on the whole. good. 
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MAcFARLaAnD, C. S. Jesus and the Pro- 
phets. An Historical, Exegetical, and 
Interpretative Discussion of the Use of 
Old Testament Prophecy by Jesus and 


of His Attitude toward It. With an. 


introduction by F. K. Sanders. New 
York: Putnam, 1905. Pp. xvi+249. 


PARKER, JosepH. The Epistle to the 
Ephesians. (Practical and Devotional 
Commentary on the New Testament, 
edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, Vol. IT.) 
New York: Armstrong, 1905. Pp. 272. 


MooreEHEAD, W. G. Outline Studies in 
the New Testament: Philippians to 
Hebrews. New York and Chicago: 
Revell, 1905. Pp. 249. $1.20, net. 


Porter, F.C. The Messages of the Apoc- 
alyptical Writers. The Books of Daniel 
and Revelation, with Some Uncanon- 
ical Apocalypses. With Historical In- 
troductions and a Free Rendering in 
Paraphrase. (The Messages of the 
Bible, Vol. VIII.) New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1905. Pp. xxii+367. $1.25, net. 
A very useful and convenient manual of Jewish 

and Christian apocalyptic, from the historical point 

of view. 

TimsBRELL, J. H. The Last Message of 
Jesus Christ; or, The Apocalypse in a 
New Light. New York: Eaton & 
Mains, 1905. Pp. xiv+456. $1.75. 
This writer is one of those who find in the Apoc- 

alypse a great deal about the Roman church. 


RELATED 
BOOKS 


The New Testament in the Apostolic 
Fathers. By a Committee of the Ox- 
ford Society of Historical Theology. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. Pp. 
v+144. 6s., net. 

Messrs. Bartlet, Jake, Carlyle, Inge, Benecke’ 
and Drummond co-operate in this book, which is 
of especial interest to students of the history of the 
New Testament canon. 


Soares, T. G. The Supreme Miracle 
and Other Sermons. The Men’s 


NEW LITERATURE 
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Both the title and the method of the book are open 
to serious objection, and its style is artificial and 
exaggerated. 


ARTICLES 


ROBERTSON, J. M. The Poverty of 
Christ. Expositer, May, 1905, pp. 
321-39- 

Aytes, H. H. B. Our Lord’s Refutation 
of the Sadducees. Jbid., June, 1905, 

pp. 440-46. 

BERNARD, J. H. The Transformation of 
the Seed. Ibid., May, 1905, pp. 352-57- 
A discussion of Paul’s words: “That which 

thou sowest is not that body which shall be.” 

Jackson, GEorcE. The Ethical Teach- 
ing of St. Paul: (5) The Intellectual 
Virtues. Ibid., May, 1905, pp. 358-72. 
(6) The Ethics of Controversy. Ibid., 
June, 1905, pp. 454-68. 

BARTLET, VERNON. More Words on the 
Epistle to Hebrews. Ibid., June, 1905, 
PP- 431-40. ° 
Professor Vernon Bartlet further develops his 

view that Hebrews was written by Barnabas from 

Italy to a Christian cOmmunity at Cesarea, about 

62 A. D. The persons addressed are well-to-do 

Jewish Christians, of great influence in Palestine, 

who are in danger of relapsing into their old 

manner of life. 

Carr, A. The Eclectic Use of the Old 
Testament in the New. I[bid., May, 
1905, pp. 340-SI. 

The very large proportion of quotations from 

Isaiah and Psalms in the New Testament reflects 

the extraordinary religious worth of those books 


SUBJECTS 


League of the First Baptist Church 
Oak Park, Ill. Pp. 140. $0.75. 
Admirable examples of the homiletical use of 
the Bible historically interpreted. 
ARTICLES 


FieeEt, J. F. St. Thomas and Gondo- 
phernes. Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, April, 1905, pp. 223-36. 
Epigraphical and numismatical evidence is pre- 

sented showing that about 46 A. D. there reigned 

in India a Gondophernes, probably identical with 
the Indian monarch of that name mentioned in 
the Acts of Thomas. 
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Paton, L. B. Results of Recent Arche- 
ology. Hartford Seminary Review, 
May, 1905, pp. 175-88. 

LittLE, C. J. The Seat of Authority in 
the Science of Theology. Methodist 
Review, May-June, 1905, pp. 365-75. 

Ramsay, W. M. The Worship of the 
Virgin Mary at Ephesus. I. Exposi- 
tor, June, 1905, pp. 401-15. 

It is shown to be a survival of ancient Anato~ 
lian mother-v orship. 

HarRNaAcK, A. Untersuchungen iiber den 
apokryphen Briefwechsel der Korinther 
mit dem Apostel Paulus. Sitzungs- 
berichte der kéniglich. Preussischen 
Academie der Wissenschajten, 1905, pp. 
3-35: 

A study of the apocryphal correspondence of 
Paul with the Corinthian church, with a restora- 
tion of the Greek text of the letters, on the basis 
of Coptic, Latin, and Armenian texts. The cor- 
respondence is shown originally to have formed 
part of the so-called Acts of Paul. 

CHARLES, R.H. The Testaments of the 
XII Patriarchs. Hibbert Journal, 
April, 1905, pp. 558-73- 

Professor Charles finds in the Testaments a 
piece of pharisaic haggada of the time of John 
Hyrcanus (137-105 B. C.). 


CARPENTER, W. Boyp. The Education 
of a Minister of God. Jbid,, April, 


1905) PP- 433-5!- 


Waiton, J. M. The God-Consciousness 
of Jesus. American Journal of Theol- 
ogy, April, 1905, 263-74. 


Burton, N.S. Fatherhood and Forgive- 
ness. Ibid., pp. 275-89. 


Mattock, W. H. The Crux of Theism. 
Hibbert Journal, April, 1905, pp. 478- 
98. 

SortEy, W.R. The Knowledge of Good. 
Tbid., pp. 543-57: 

An address delivered before the Ethics Section 


of the International Congress of Arts and Science, 
St. Louis, September 23, 1904. 


Garrop, H. W. Christian, Greek, or 
Goth? Ibid., pp. 510-28. 


A frank and clever plea for a return to the 
Teutonic ideals of chivalry and honor as the only - 
ones with which the modern man has true affinity. 
The writer has failed to grasp the moral ideal of 
Christianity, for which he substitutes a caricature, 
while the selfishness and pride that enter into the 
pagan ideals he champions cause him no misgiving. 
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